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Chronicle 


Home News.—On December 7, the seventy-second 
Congress began, and the Democrats organized the House 
by electing John N. Garner, of Texas, Speaker. Mr. 
Garner is the first Democrat to preside 
over either branch since 1919. Henry 
T. Rainey, of Illinois, and Bertrand 
Snell, of New York, will serve as the Democratic and Re- 
publican floor leaders. On the following day the Presi- 
dent transmitted his message to Congress. The Presi- 
dent recommended the organization of a Federal-financed 
reconstruction corporation, and of home-loan discount 
banks, and asked that the Federal Reserve discount 
powers be enlarged. Insistent and determined cuts in the 
cost of government were imperative, and an emergency 
tax increase necessary. The present annual cost for 
veterans’ relief, about one billion dollars, should be re- 
tained, but any increase would be inadvisable. The 
emergency cost-reductions of the army and navy would 
be made without reducing personnel efficiency, and the 
President once more urged a world decrease in arma- 
ments. The anti-trust laws should be amended, but no 
great changes in the tariff should be made at this time. 
Prohibition was not mentioned, and unemployment re- 
ferred to as a local problem to be met by local contribu- 


Congress 
Meets 


tions. The President condemned any expenditure in the 
nature of a dole by the Federal Government. The 
Chinese-Japanese difficulties and foreign relations were 
made the subject of a message on December 10. 

In a lengthy message, the President transmitted on 
December 8 the report of Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon on the condition of the Government’s finances. The 

deficit for the fiscal year, 1931, the 
ban President reported, was $902,000,000; 

for 1932 it would be $2,123,000,000 ; and 
for 1933, $1,417,000,000. “ The current revenues of the 
Government have fallen below the amounts required to 
meet the absolutely necessary expenses.” Hence tem- 
porary tax increases would be necessary, and the Presi- 
dent recommended in general the plan proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

This tax program would create about 1,750,000 new 
tax-payers. It proposes high rates on all incomes, and 
a decrease in the number of allowances and exemptions. 
According to a summary, published by 
the United Press, should Congress adopt 
the main features of the Mellon plan, 
the tax program will affect everyone who writes a bank 
check, makes a telephone call costing more than fourteen 
cents, buys an automobile, radio, or phonograph, or 
smokes a cigarette. Nearly every single person earning 
more than twenty dollars per week, and every married 
person earning more than fifty dollars, would pay an in- 
come tax. The plan further contemplates higher postal 
rates, raising letter postage from two to three cents, with 
increases in parcel post, registered, special, and insured 
mail, and domestic money orders. “ The welfare of the 
country,”” wrote the President, “ demands that the financial 
integrity of the Federal Government be maintained,” and 
he was confident that Congress would give this fact full 
consideration. 


New and 
Higher 
Taxes 


Australia.—During the campaign prior to the general 
elections held on December 19, indications pointed to a 
victory for the anti-Labor forces. During the last Parlia- 
ment, Prime Minister Scullin and the 
Laborites were in a minority, and they 
had, furthermore, to contend against the 
Labor clique under the influence of J. T. Lang, Premier 
of New South Wales. The Country party, the United 
Australia party, and other groups were more or less united 
in opposition to the Labor candidates and in many cases 
agreed to exchange second preferences in the balloting. 


Election 
Campaign 


Chile.—Juan Esteban Montero was inaugurated as 
President on December 4 amid great popular enthusiasm. 
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Following the administration of the oath of office the new 
President and his party repaired to the 
Cathedral at Santiago where Archbishop 
Jose Horacio Campillo officiated at a 
solemn Te Deum. President Montero is the first Con- 
stitutional ruler since Carlos Ibanez was ousted from 
office last July. The new executive is faced with a num- 
ber of important problems for solution, particularly the 
enforcement of strict domestic economy, the resumption 
of payments on the foreign debt, the matter of keeping 
the country from falling into the clutches of the Com- 
munistic group on the one side and military factions on 
the other, and unemployment. On December 6 the Gov- 
ernment Commission which had been investigating Cosach, 
a nitrate corporation, turned in its report. It was under- 
stood to have recommended continuing the existence of 
the $375,000,000 nitrate combine with changes in its struc- 
ture and in the organic law under which it was incor- 
porated. 


Montero 
Takes 
Office 


China.—While no open hostilities occurred between 
China and Japan the military of both countries continued 
active, particularly about Mukden and in the Chinchow 
area. In Paris, the efforts of the League 


League , ‘ : 
Plan Council to bring peace to the interna- 
Accepted tional unrest reached a final step on De- 


cember 9, when its resolution was published to the world 
and it was unofficially reported that both Tokyo and 
Nanking would accept the draft. The resolution re- 
affirmed the one of September 30 and called upon the 
Chinese and Japanese to assure its execution so the 
Japanese troops’ withdrawal may be as effective as pos- 
sible. The Council invited both parties and other mem- 
bers of the Council to keep it informed of the develop- 
ment of the situation. It further provided a commission 
to study any circumstances threatening to disturb peace 
between China and Japan. The two Governments would 
agree to accord the Commission facilities for making their 
investigation. 


Czechoslovakia.—The Most Rev. Karel Kaspar, for- 
mer Bishop of Hradec Kralove, was installed as Arch- 
bishop of Prague on November 30. He was given an 
enthusiastic and affectionate welcome, 
according to the N. C. W. C. News 
Service, and enthroned in the Metro- 
politan Cathedral in the presence of thousands of visitors 
who came from all parts of the country to witness the 
ceremonies. 


New 
Archbishop 


Germany.—Pressed on all sides by clamoring creditors, 
crushed by the weight of private debts and international 
reparations, groaning under the burden of heavy taxation 
and economy reforms, Chancellor Bruen- 
ing’s Government held out against its 
adversaries. The tidal wave of the 
swelling National Socialist party continued to cause con- 
sternation to the conservatives. Adolf Hitler made new 
gains in various communal elections. He claimed a fol- 
lowing of 15,000,000 persons. He boldly took his place 


Hitlerite 
Program 
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opposite the seat of Government, and addressed the press 
representatives of England and America, as if he were 
the voice of Germany speaking. Assuming that it was 
only a matter of weeks or perhaps months before he and 
his party would be swept into power, he outlined his fu- 
ture policies. Revising his former extreme views, Hitler 
aimed at winning the support of English-speaking coun- 
tries by pledging to stand by all private obligations as well 
as national debts except War reparations which he main- 
tained were promised under duress and exacted by “a 
system of political extortion indulged in by a nation satu- 
rated with arms and gold.” Hitler declared that he, 
would not run for President, would use only legal means 
to gain his objectives, and would pursue conservative, not 
radical, methods. 

After a long period of mysterious silence, Chancellor 
Bruening advanced from his retirement to strike a crush- 
ing blow at Hitler’s ambitions and “ the delusiveness and 
contradiction of Hitlerism.” In a na- 
tional address over the radio, Bruening 
scored the unpatriotic action of the dis- 
turbing elements, flayed Hitler for his “ visions,” his loose 
promises, and his audacity in attempting to speak for the 
nation to the foreign press, the bankers, and _ political 
powers. He threatened to declare a siege to preserve the 
authority of the established Government, and would use 
the army if necessary to prevent interference with the 
working out of the Government’s plan. 

During the twenty-minute radio speech, Chancellor 
Bruening explained the meaning and the need of the last 
and most severe of the emergency decrees. By it, wages 
and prices were to be cut ten per cent, 
rents were to be lowered, the ownership 
of farms protected against forced auc- 
tion, political meetings and outdoor demonstrations were 
prohibited, the wearing of: political uniforms forbidden, 
and efforts to remove capital from the country or to avoid 
legitimate taxes would be punished by severe penalties, 
even to confiscation of twenty-five per cent of their prop- 
erty. It was reported that the Socialists who dread the 
rise of Hitlerism have accepted these drastic measures 
and would stand with the Center party behind Bruening as 
long as this crisis might last. 


Bruening 
Reply 


Economic 
Decree 


Great Britain—While protests continued to be made 
by France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Spain and the 
rest of Europe against the recent tariff impositions, the 
extreme Conservatives kept urging the 
Government to added protection meas- 
ures for the relief of the iron, steel and 
cotton industries. In the opinion of Walter Runciman, 
President of the Board of Trade, acting as spokesman of 
the National Government, Great Britain was prepared to 
fight a trade-war if such was forced on the country by 
Continental Europe. The beginning of this was foreseen 
in the imposition by France of an additional tax of fifteen 
per cent on all importations from England. The ex- 
treme Conservative agitation for an immediate, general- 
tariff program was given the opportunity for expression 
in Parliament when the Labor party introduced a no- 


Protection 
Measures 
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confidence measure on December 9. The Labor motion 
regretted the failure of the Government to cope with the 
currency situation, international trade and unemployment. 
Most of the debate was carried on by the extremists 
among the Conservatives. The Labor motion was easily 
defeated. Following the announcement that a quota 
of fifteen per cent of home-grown wheat would be adopt- 
ed, the Government further let it be known that there 
would be a minimum quota of fifty-five per cent for 
Dominion wheat. The amount to be supplied by each 
wheat-producing Dominion would not be specified. 
Premier Bennett, of Canada, who visited London, was 
said to be largely responsible for the Government de- 
termination of a wheat quota for the Dominions. 





Ireland.—Public attention centered on the trial before 
the Military Tribunal of George and Charles Gilmore, 
arrested several months before the passage of the Public 
Safety act, on the general charge of 
conspiracy and leadership in banned or- 
ganizations, and on that of having con- 
trol of an “ammunition dump” in the hills near Dublin. 
At previous trials, juries disagreed. The Gilmore broth- 
ers declined to plead before the Military Tribunal and 
refused the assistance of counsel. A sentence of five 
years imprisonment was passed on George, and of three 
years on Charles. Further arrests were made under the 
authority of the Public Safety act, the most notable being 
that of Frank Ryan, the editor of the suppressed weekly, 
An Phoblacht. No retaliatory measures were attempted 
by the banned organizations. 


Operation of 
Military 
Tribunal 


Jugoslavia.—After a three-year interruption the Jugo- 
slav Parliament met on December 7. The session took 
place in a former theater, since the Parliament House 
is unfinished. No distinction in seating 
was made between Right and Left, since 
the Parliament was composed entirely 
of Government supporters. Homage was paid to King 
Alexander. Manifestations of protest occurred outside 
the building. 


Opening of 
Parliament 


New Zealand.—The Coalition Government was re- 
turned decisively to power in the general election held on 
December 2. The Coalition was that of the United 


Coalition party, under Prime Minister G. W. 
Government Forbes, and of the Reform party, under 
Returned 


the leadership of J. G. Coates, Minister 
of Public Works. The voting gave the Reform party 
twenty-nine seats in Parliament and the United party 
twenty-one. The chief opposition, that of Labor, won 
twenty-four seats ; the Independents, numbering six, were 
equally divided in their allegiances. After the election, 
Mr. Coates made an appeal to Labor to cooperate with 
the Government in saving the country from the bank- 
ruptcy that was threatening and that had occasioned the 
election. 


Peru.—On December 8, Lieut.-Col. Luis M. Sanchez 
Cerro, deposed last March from the Provisional Presi- 
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dency which he had gained by a revolution against former 
President Leguia, was inaugurated as 
Constitutional President. Immediately 
afterwards his Cabinet was announced 
and sworn in. It will be recalled that the October elections 
had given the new President a large plurality. His as- 
sumption of office was interpreted as affording an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill the pledges made in his celebrated 
manifesto at Ariquipa. A few days before the inaugura- 
tion an unsuccessful rebellion against the President-elect 
resulted in twenty-three persons being held by the Gov- 
ernment as rebels. Street fights and riots attending the 
inauguration resulted in one death, five injuries and a 
great many arrests. It was generally believed that, de- 
spite the opposition to President Cerro, the country would 
settle down to tranquillity. 


President 
Inaugurated 


Poland.—Much activity was shown recently in reviv- 
ing the discussions with Russia for a non-aggression 
pact. Warsaw declared it would protect Rumanian inter- 
ests. But peace was recognized as nec- 
essary for the development of economic 
relations which both countries are anx- 
ious to establish for better markets. The mystery of 
the Brest-Litovsk trial continued to be unsolved. But it 
turned out to be a boomerang for the Government. Most 
of the witnesses who appeared took occasion to tell 
damaging stories of plots, cruelty, bloodshed, and terror- 
ism which involved officials of the present regime rather 
than the eleven men on trial for their lives——Efforts to 
establish a unified marriage code, placing the matter of 
divorce in the hands of civil authorities, raised a storm 
of protest from the Catholic leaders who were determined 
to fight the measure, lest it become like the Russian law 
of absolute freedom. 


Russo-Poland 
Parleys 
Resumed 








Russia.—Indications as to the nature of the “second 
Five Year plan” for Russian industry, to be discussed 
at the coming party conference on January 20, were 
given two months ago by V. V. Kuibi- 
shev, head of the State Planning Com- 
mission, in the words: “In the coming 
year we propose to concentrate on ‘light’ industry—that 
is, the production of consumers’ goods for the benefit of 
the populace, rather than, as heretofore, devoting the 
greater part of our energy to ‘heavy’ industry, or pro- 
duction of the means of production.” The cost of imports, 
and the desire to make conditions more attractive for 
foreign technical workers were alleged among the prin- 
cipal reasons. 


Second 
Five Year 
Plan 


Salvador.—On December 3, an unexpected and speedy 
military coup drove President Arturo Araujo from power 
and the country fell into the hands of a military director- 
ate. The coup, in which civilian poli- 
ticians had no participation, was the 
outcome of dissatisfaction existing for 
some months with the Administration. The Government 
had been charged with inefficiency and corruption; press 
censorship had been enforced; and national financial em- 


New 
Government 
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barrassment had impeded much needed social reform. 
The immediate cause of the outbreak appeared to be 
discontent among the army officers because their salaries 
were behind since September. The day following his 
overthrow, President Araujo resigned and immediately 
left for Guatemala. The military junta in control then 
recognized General Maximiliano H. Martinez as Pro- 
visional President and he appointed a Cabinet in which 
military men were given the important portfolios of War 
and the Interior. Though the State Department at Wash- 
ington had not received a request from the revolutionists 
for recognition, an Associated Press dispatch reported 
that the United States Minister at San Salvador had 
been instructed by Secretary Simpson to explain to the 
new Government that by virtue of the terms of the Cen- 
tral American treaty of 1923 the Washington Govern- 
ment could not recognize it. The treaty guarantees the 
position of Constitutional regimes and binds the five Cen- 
tral American Governments and the United States, which 
signed it, not to recognize any signatory Government 
gaining power through the use of force. 


Spain.—On December 9, the draft Constitution, drawn 
up after four months’ labor by the delegates to the Con- 
stituent Cortes, was put to a vote for final ratification and 
adoption as a whole. Out of the 470 


New “ : 
Constitution members of the Cortes more than 100 
Adopted had absented themselves from the Cham- 


ber when the motion was put—the Syndicalists, among 
them Major Ramon Franco, the flier; Count de Roman- 
ones, the lone Monarchist of the Chamber; the Basque 
and Navarrese delegates, because they were strongly op- 
posed to the anti-Church provisions ; and others, who be- 
lieved their ballots unnecessary because of the certain out- 
come of the vote. Thus the Constitution of the Spanish 
Republic, made up of nine chapters and 125 articles, be- 
came the fundamental law of the land after eight years of 
dictatorships and provisional governments. Attached to 
the Constitution, upon its adoption, however, was a bill 
keeping in force the defence-of-the-Republic law—a rider 
which will have the effect of suspending for two years the 
civil rights and liberties sections of the new charter. An 
important coalition of parties was in process of formation 
on the eve of the Presidential election. Fearful that the 
Socialists would use the provisions of the new Constitu- 
tion to forward radical aims, the Right parties were join- 
ing forces under Provisional President Azafia. This 
coalition, consisting of Foreign Minister Lerroux’s 
Radicals, the Federalists, and the followers of Senor 
Azafia, and other Right parties, would have a majority 
over the Socialists. On December 10, Niceto Alcala 
Zamora, called “the father of the Spanish Republic,” 
was elected first Constitutional President of Spain. Al- 
though the new Constitution provided that the people 
through their electors should have a hand in the choice 
of President, this first election was the privilege of the 
Cortes alone. Out of a possible 466 votes the candidate 
received all except one hundred. He will hold office for 
six years. Formerly a Monarchist, Senor Alcala Zamora 
turned Republican at the time of the Dictatorship in 1923. 
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International Economics.—The sessions of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments (World Bank), summoned under the Young plan 

to consider the situation of Germany’s 
Session finances, opened on December 7 at Basle. 
Opens Walter W. Stewart, the American dele- 
gate, refused the proffered chairmanship, and it was 
given to Alberto Beneduce, of Italy. France was expected 
to insist that discussions be confined strictly to Germany's 
obligations under the Young plan, while Germany would 
ask that the whole question of her private as well as 
public indebtedness be looked into. Dr. Melchior, the 
German delegate, immediately opened fire in favor of the 
latter proposal by producing an array of figures, the result 
of a Government census, showing that the Wiggin report 
last August had underestimated the Reich’s foreign debts 
by more than 4,000,000,000 reichsmarks (about $1,000,- 
000,000). Although Germany’s trade balance had been 
favorable of late, this circumstance, he maintained, was 
only temporary. Germany’s gold coverage had fallen 
from thirty to twelve per cent; but she was determined 
to maintain the gold standard. The French reply com- 
menced on December 9. Charles Rist, of the Bank of 
France, argued that Dr. Melchior’s figures simply proved 
the French contention, that the crisis in Germany was only 
temporary. Besides the nationalities mentioned, there 
were represented Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, 


and Jugoslavia. 


German Credit 


Disarmament.—Rumors that the general disarmament 
conference, due to meet in Geneva in February, would 
be postponed, and arguments for the same, were rife 
in European countries, especially Great 


Should Con- re est 

ference Be Britain and France. The economic situ- 
9 ° ° * ° 

Postponed ? ation and the coming Prussian elections 


were among the reasons alleged. Germany, Italy, and 
Russia, however, all declared themselves as unalterably 
opposed to postponement. 





In the spirit of the Great Feast that will be 
upon us next week, AMERICA will present a page 
of the poets’ adoration of the Infant. Then, there 
will be the fourth in the dramatic series of Father 
Talbot’s “ Nativity Sequence.” It will be entitled : 
“ Out on the Hillside.” A further inspiration to 
the true Christmas spirit will be contributed by 
Gerard B. Donnelly. 

The Christmas of these poems, drama, essay 
and editorial is not the Christmas of the world. 
Stuart D. Goulding tells of the commerce, ex- 
ploitation and advertising of the season in “A 
Department Store Christmas.” 

Two articles deal with the international situa- 
tion in respect to two countries whose present 
crises may have a determining influence on the 
near future. Joseph F. Thorning tells the story 
of “Hitler: the Man and His Movement,” in 
Germany. L. K. Patterson treats of “ The Span- 
ish Constitution.”” These articles help to clarify 
the press repurts on current happenings. 
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The President’s Message 


EPORTING on the state of the Union, the President 
finds that ours is the richest country in the world. 
That is a string which the President has plucked so con- 
tinuously that it has worn thin. Another twang, and it 
will break. If the President should care for a report on 
the state of the Union from the people at large, he can 
obtain it by bringing the fact of this country’s unparalleled 
wealth to any voluble group among our more than six 
million unemployed. 

However prosperous the country may be, we must pre- 
pare ourselves for new and higher taxes. Whatever else 
may be dubious, that is certain. It is true that these taxes 
are to be restricted to a period of two years, if the Presi- 
dent has his way, and equally true that they will add to 
the high cost of living. What taxes are to be laid, and on 
what, remains to be seen; but the President recommends 
that they be of a type which will not “ destroy confidence, 
denude commerce and industry, jeopardize the financial 
system, and actually extend unemployment and demoralize 
agriculture, rather than relieve it.”’ 

Fair words butter no parsnips, and there is little in the 
President’s message to hearten a nation, millions of whose 
breadwinners are out of work. If taxes are necessary— 
using the word in its widest sense—objection is as empty 
as it is futile, for a good end deserves support. Our own 
idea of a good tax would be the issuance of a four or five- 
billion-dollar bond issue, to finance necessary public 
works. We raised that much, without excessive strain to 
prosecute a war of dubious merit. We could raise an equal 
amount to stimulate trade in a dozen lines, and by giving 
employment to hundreds of thousands, to save hungry 
families this winter from starvation. 

But the President will have none of this. Firm in his 
persuasion that this is the richest country in the world, 
(and saying nothing of the distribution of that wealth) 
he is no less confident that whatever needs the winter 
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months may disclose can be adequately met by local com- 
mittees. After all, this “depression,” like depressions 
that have occurred in other periods, is “ temporary.” 
Still, a depression which is entering its third year, strong 
and with no sign of abatement, lends a new meaning to 
“temporary.” “ Business depressions have been recurrent 
in the life of our country,” writes the President, “ and are 
but transitory.” That is, they do not constitute, in the 
strict sense, a chronic condition. That statement can 
hardly be denied; but its value to the local relief com- 
mittees, some of which have already taken the last 
measure of meal out of the barrel, is dubious. 

We wish we could share the President’s firm belief that 
local organization “ gives assurance against suffering dur- 
ing the coming winter.” We should be happy could we 
believe that “our people are providing against distress 
from unemployment ... by a magnificent response to 
public appeal and by action of the local governments.” 
The question is not, “ will our people give?” for we know 
that they will give to the extent of their means. It is, 
rather, “can they give enough to meet the needs of the 
unemployed in any adequate fashion?” The President 
does not face that question when he writes, “ The mobil- 
ity of our institutions, and the richness of our resources, 
and the abilities of our people enable them to meet 
[changing conditions] unafraid.” He merely takes refuge 
behind a barrage of words. 

Henry Ward Beecher once preached eloquently on the 
spiritual assets which accrued to the slave from his bonds. 
“With a good cowhide,” remarked Frederick Douglas, 
“T could take all that eloquence out of Mr. Beecher in 
five minutes.” Perhaps “a sounder life, a truer standard 
of values,” and other assets may come to us out of this 
depression. But that possibility does not excuse us from 
the duty of using every means at our disposal to end it. 


Guns and the Child 


UT in Chicago last week, a boy of fifteen shot and 

killed a school girl of twelve. A few hours later, a 
boy of the same age shot and killed another school girl, 
while demonstrating how the crime had been committed. 
He was exonerated by a jury, but the coroner recom- 
mended parents to forbid their children to keep dangerous 
weapons. 

Precisely what moral is to be drawn from these sad and 
shocking incidents is not clear. Perhaps the first of them 
is that parents ought to remember that they have a few 
duties toward their children. It may be easy to allow 
children to choose their companions and their amusements 
at will. But there can be no doubt that it is dangerous. 

About the most important work we can think of at 
present is that of the mother of a family of growing chil- 
dren. This conclusion is at odds with the current philos- 
ophy ; but as long as the welfare of the State depends upon 
decent citizens, and the supply of decent citizens depends 
in turn upon mothers who can and will care for their 
children, it will remain true. Here and there, mothers 
may be found who can train their children properly, al- 
though their main work may be that of a lawyer, a realtor, 
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or a factory hand. We admit the possibility, although we 
have never seen the actuality. 

The damnable economic system prevalent in this 
country—if it can be called economic and not piratical— 
forces thousands of women out of the home into gainful 
occupation. The all but necessary result is a childless 
home, or a home of neglected children. Others are forced 
out of the home by sinful preoccupation with civic organ- 
izations whose highest achievement is municipal improve- 
ment, coupled with a rise in taxes. There may be tasks 
which call for more alertness, intelligence, and virtue than 
a mother’s career, but there are not many. 


The Candidacy of Governor Smith 


URING his first campaign for the presidency, the 

fitness of the late William H. Taft was questioned 
by certain bigots. They alleged that he was a Unitarian, 
which was true; but the head and front of his unfitness 
lay in the bare suspicion, which was unfounded, that his 
wife and his brother were Catholics. More daring than 
his grimy fellows, one bigot, a local Republican “ boss,” 
wrote to President Roosevelt, demanding that the candi- 
date or the party issue a formal statement, setting forth 
Mr. Taft’s freedom from all allegiance to Unitarianism 
and Rome. It is now known that the faithful were 
promptly reassured that Mr. Taft was in no wise tainted 
by Rome, and by this ruse attention was drawn from his 
Unitarianism. After the election, however, the President 
penned an answer in which he denounced as an outrage 
the publication of “a man’s religious convictions with the 
purpose of influencing a political question.” 
. . . To require it to be made public, under penalty of political 
discrimination, is to negative the first principles of our Govern- 
ment, which guarantee complete religious liberty, and the right of 
every man to act in religious matters as his own conscience dic- 
tates. . To discriminate against a thoroughly upright citizen 
because he belongs to some particular church . . . is an outrage 
against that liberty of conscience which is one of the foundations 
of American life. 


And the President added that he did not believe that this 
spirit of bigotry had exercised, or would ever exercise, 
any influence in American political life. 

Had Roosevelt lived until the campaign of 1928, he 
might have changed his views. He would then have wit- 
nessed the astounding spectacle of a number of States in 
which, up to that time, Republicans had hardly been con- 
sidered human beings, casting their electoral vote for the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency. Two facts could 
not have escaped his shrewd and canny political eye; first, 
that in these States the controlling majority was drawn 
from groups traditionally hostile to the Catholic Church, 
and next, that the Democratic candidate was a member 
of that Church. In the spectacle of rock-ribbed Demo- 
cratic States throwing their votes to a Republican, he 
would not have seen a sudden and sincere conversion to 
belief in the principles of the Republican party. Although 
a professional politician, Roosevelt was no fool. 

That the “ religious issue ” will again be stressed in the 
campaign of 1932 is certain, for it has already been 
brought up. We are not in Governor Smith’s confidence, 
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but any one who has attained the age of reason is entitled 
to infer that a political party which possesses an executive 
of consummate ability, is likely to take him into account 
when in search of a candidate for the Presidency. That 
the religious issue will be urged directly against Governor 
Smith is evident from the tone of more than one Southern 
newspaper. A few days ago, Frank P. Glass, editor of 
the Montgomery Advertiser, who supported the Governor 
in 1928, stated plainly that “‘ Smith should stand aside,” 
since there was no hope for his election. Nor was Mr. 
Glass backward in stating his reasons. “ The Advertiser 
believes it would be a mistake to renominate Smith be- 
cause of the bitterness which his religious ties would 
arouse.” 

In these few words the editor has put his case. Mr. 
Smith should not be renominated because he could not be 
elected. As a practical politician, Mr. Glass admits that 
Mr. Smith would be defeated simply because he is a 
Catholic. 

With equal frankness, we admit that the editor’s view 
is ours. Bigotry has struck deep in this country, and a 
partisan majority will overlook no means of insuring that 
it strike yet deeper. But, as Roosevelt asked, where is 
this bigotry to end? Let those ecclesiastical groups who 
in the last campaign lent themselves to shameless mis- 
representations of Governor Smith and of the Catholic 
Church answer. 


Wilbur on Centralization 


ERHAPS the Secretary of the Interior filed his annual 
report before he had studied the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Cominittee on Education. As dates are 
strangely twisted on all documents emanating from Wash- 
ington, the future historian has his work cut out for him. 
Even contemporaries cannot reconcile them, but in the 
present instance, the discrepancy is not of any importance. 
The Secretary has stated his opposition to any form of 
Federal control or centralization in education so fre- 
quently and so strongly, that the majority report of the 
President’s Commission will probably leave him unmoved. 
Secretary Wilbur again registers this opposition in his 
current report. The States, or some of them, are far too 
ready to shift to Washington burdens which they alone 
should carry, and duties which only they can perform 
properly. Problems at which the Federal Government is 
now working, writes the Secretary, “ belong many hun- 
dreds of miles closer to the people than the city of Wash- 
ington.” Particularly objectionable is the tendency of the 
States to bring the schools “ more and more under the 
influence of the Federal dollar.” 

The Secretary advises all who think that the Federal 
Government is capable of furnishing “leadership” to 
education to ponder on “ our experience with centralized 
supervision of education for the Indians.” That alone, he 
believes, should suffice to warn the American people 
“away from centralized control of their own education by 
Washington.” Control of the schools has always been 
and should remain within the States. “A ship with 
forty-eight compartments is hard to sink.” The philoso- 
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pher of the school of Jefferson will quarrel with the 
Secretary’s figurative language, while he applauds its 
purport. 

The principle of local control, advocated by this Review 
ever since the first Federal education bill was introduced, 
now finds no open opponents, but it is amusing to observe 
the acrobatic arguments of some of the original bill’s 
oldest and warmest friends. The fervor of these converts 
is so warm that, not unnaturally, it arouses a certain sus- 
picion. They curse too volubly what they once adored. - 
Thus Dr. Henry Suzzallo writes that no one ever pro- 
posed Federal control of the local schools, or even desired 
it. What they have been working for during this long 
campaign of thirteen years is a means of making Federal 
control absolutely impossible. They have found it at last 
in a Federal Department of Education! 

Clergymen are commonly thought to be the most gullible 
of men. But they must now yield this preeminence to 
Dr. Suzzallo, Dr. Russell, and the signers of the majority 
report of the President’s Commission. At present, there 
is no Federal control, and no Federal Department of Edu- 
cation, and in order to insure the permanence of this con- 
dition, they propose to put a politician at the head of a 
Federal Department, after charging him to do nothing to 
enlarge the sphere of his non-existent powers, or the 
length of his payroll. Perhaps they may find a politician 
of this meek and retiring nature, but not in this world. 


The Charity Racket 


UR ears are deafened with appeals for charity. 

Solicitors enter our offices and muscle into our 
houses. Not even the sacred cause which they profess to 
represent can excuse the impudence of their bearing or the 
insolence of their speech. Pressure of every sort is brought 
to bear. In one branch of the Federal Government, em- 
ployes were solicited in a fashion which allowed the con- 
clusion that whoever did not or could not give would be 
considered “a marked man.” These are the days in which 
crime can be committed in the name of charity. 

In the midst of this hurly-burly, it is proper to ask what 
percentage of the money contributed to local and national 
organizations will be given to the needy. We are entitled 
to know what part of our dollar goes to the unemployed 
father of a family, and what part into the pocket of the 
collector. At the risk of being rated for insolence—and 
it is not a remote risk—we may say that we have small 
confidence in a relief society which supports a president 
at $17,500 a year, and riots in advertising. 

We shall be told that this “ overhead” is necessary. 
That answer is quite insufficient. If it costs seventy-five 
cents in overhead to distribute twenty-five cents in relief, 
it is perfectly plain that the system is bad. It means that 
the dollars of men ill able to spare them are not used 
primarily for the poor, but for the support of “ charity ” 
organizations and their barnacles. 

A recent number of the Mentor, a parish monthly pub- 
lished by the distinguished Brooklyn clergyman, the Right 
Rev. Msgr. John L. Belford, contains an article which 
gives point to our complaint. For the relief of a particu- 
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lar individual a lady sent $100 to a “ charitable ” organiza- 
tion. She later learned that only $60 had been forwarded, 
and on inquiry received the smug answer “ We deducted 
$40 for our overhead.” This was a plain case of em- 
bezzlement which should have been laid before the prose- 
cuting attorney. 

By contrast, Msgr. Belford cites the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul which has a branch in his parish. Last 
year the members of this Society made 1,081 visits in the 
parish, and distributed $10,975.77 among the poor. The 
total cost of investigation, tabulation, distribution, and 
“ overhead ” was just $14.80, or about thirteen mills per 
$100. Compare this with the $40 “ overhead” per $100 
of the “ charity ” society, and it will at once be seen that 
the danger of turning these charity drives, now in course 
throughout the country, into a most profitable “racket” 
is imminent. 

Our advice to Catholics is to give in person to cases 
which they know to be worthy. If no such cases are at 
hand, or if they cannot be investigated personally, then 
give exclusively to Catholic societies, or to organizations 
approved by the local ecclesiastical authorities. There is 
no narrowness, much less is there any “ bigotry ” in this 
advice. It is founded on common sense. The excuse of 
“ overhead ” has been worked into tatters. No one is de- 
ceived by it. 

In this age of graft in high places, and of racketeering 
on every side, charity is wrested to base uses. Catholics 
give and give generously, but if they would not give 
foolishly, they must take every means of protecting their 
alms against theft by racketeers. An organized “ charity ” 
which splits a dollar into sixty cents for the poor and 
forty cents for its officials is a racket. Instead of support, 
it should receive an indictment by the grand jury. 


Bills in the Hopper 


EFORE the sun went down on the first day of Con- 

gress more than 5,000 bills had been tossed into the 
hopper. No one can say that our Congressmen are not 
industrious. 

It is a fair beginning that will proceed to a voluminous 
end. Before Congress adjourns the public printer will set 
up bills dealing with every activity on land and sea, and 
under and above each. No form of human need or human 
misery will escape the eagle eye and the soft heart of 
some Solon under the dome. Whoever may lack employ- 
ment this winter, the public printer will work overtime. 

But let the country fall into no alarm. While ours is 
the most law-ridden as well as the most lawless country in 
the world, very few of these bills will ever put on even 
the semblance of law. Most of them are speaking for 
Buncombe, and having made their speech they retire to 
obscurity. The conviction that centralization has gone 
too far is shared by some Congressmen. Others know 
that progress, as far as legislation is concerned, is often 
better promoted by repealing old laws than by making 
new ones. The amount of seed sown on the first day of 
Congress is terrifying, but most of it will never send forth 
a shoot or a blade. 
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Box-Office Champion Pictures 


DANteEL A. Lorp, S.J. 


ers the list of motion pictures that have set the 

records at the Box Office. (You will note that Box 
Qffice is spelled reverently in capitals.) The industry 
waits for that list with frank interest. In the first place, 
the Herald is not a fan magazine. It goes only to owners 
and operators of motion-picture theaters. It thinks only 
in terms of the men who buy the pictures from the pro- 
ducers who make them. It is the magazine show win- 
dow in which the producers exhibit their wares. 

Naturally each company is keen to have its pictures 
listed among these Box-Office champions. But no in- 
fluence or subtle flattery can sway the choices. They 
are listed on the basis of only one criterion: “ How did 
the pictures draw? How much money did they make for 
the theater operators?” To secure these figures, the offi- 
cial Box-Office receipts of 165 leading theaters in twenty- 
four key American cities are tabulated. This, as the 
Herald puts it, “is an automatic election by the vote -of 
the consumer dollar.” 

Now, as I indicated by the reverent use of capital let- 
ters, the motion-picture producers regard the Box Offfice 
with real awe and deep respect. A picture may be a glori- 
ous piece of art; if it fails to click at the Box Office, it 
butters no bread, pays the salaries neitter of stars nor 
executives, and makes possible no dividends for stock 
holders, and indeed no more pictures. Art is grand and 
long may it wave; but how long was the line that waited 
for tickets at the theaters showing the picture? 

This year’s list of fifteen champions is especially in- 
teresting. The motion-picture industry is having a hard 
time of it. Audiences are cold and coy. They have to 
be coaxed into the theaters. Where two years ago the 
sign “ All Talking” was magnet enough to draw packed 
houses, sound is no longer a novelty, and the theaters. 
due to depression and a dozen different causes, show 
large bare spaces that increase the gray hairs and bare 
spaces on certain important executive heads. 

But before we analyze these successful fifteen, a few 
things there are that must be noted and must be re- 
membered. 

First, when sex, gangland, murder, sophistication, “ the 
punch,” are put into pictures, only one defense is ever 
urged: “‘ We must give the people what they want. These 
things are good Box Office.” 

Secondly, in spite of the Code adopted by the Motion 
Picture Industry, sex has been emphasized in the pic- 
tures of the last year as never before in its history. The 
highest price ever paid to a star was given to Constance 
Bennett : $300,000 for ten weeks, simply on the supposi- 
tion that her highly sophisticated and sexy pictures were 
a great draw at the Box Office. 

Thirdly, gangland has been played up to such an extent 
that there were far more gangsters in Hollywood than 
ever took their machine guns for a walk or their victims 
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for a ride in Chicago, St. Louis, New York or any other 
large city. 

And finally, the sophistication of Broadway found its 
frequent echo on the screens of the nation. Why shouldn’: 
it? Many of the same authors, whose smut had killed the 
Broadway stage, had trekked hopefully from the dying 
drama to the promising screen. 

In view of all this, we find the fifteen Box-Office cham- 
pions almost astonishing. Of them all, only one was a 
gangland picture; and only one was of the supposedly 
popular blend of sex and sophistication. There was 
offense to morality in some of the others, but for ten of 
the fifteen, a practically completely clean bill of moral 
health could be issued. 

Topping the list is the sort of picture successful in 
the old silent days, the he-man, two-fisted, pioneering, 
open-air, comedy, melodramatic, rough-and-tumble film, 
supposed to be largely out. “ Cimarron,” the exact anti- 
thesis of the tea-passing, epigram-shooting, drawing- 
room, light-lady, and cynical-morality picture played up 
so heavily in the advertising, smashed through. “ Trader 
Horn” also takes its audience out into the open air for 
another smash hit. Africa is far from the Park Avenue 
penthouse, yet this picture is and has been an outstand- 
ing success. 

Packed close together in popularity are the comedies. 
Marie Dressler, now acknowledged as the cleverest act- 
ress on the screen, takes three of the fifteen favorites. 
“ Politics” and “ Reducing” did well by the producers 
and exhibitors. “ Min and Bill” is her third success. 
Will Rogers in “ The Connecticut Yankee” is another 
big hit. Charlie Chaplin’s “ City Light ” does, as a silent, 
a better business than did his famous “ Gold Rush.” 

Then come two plays of simple charm, “ Daddy Long 
Legs,” the ancient story done over for Janet Gaynor, 
and Warner Baxter (whose sophisticated ‘“ Doctors’ 
Wives ” is not listed), and the same female star in “ The 
Man Who Came Back.” And Amos ’n’ Andy packed 
them in with “ Check and Double Check.” 

It is interesting to note that of these ten leaders, not 
one need to cause the censors a heart throb or make a 
mother wonder if she should have brought young Bobby. 
Success and cleanness went hand in hand. 

The other five are worth studying closer. “ Little 
Caesar” is the one gangster picture to rate. Played by 
the very popular Edward G. Robinson (who, by the way, 
has never spoken to a gangster) and with its plot from a 
best-selling novel, alone of the pack of gangster pictures 
it makes the sacred fifteen. 

“ Animal Crackers,” in spite of its moments of vul- 
garity and coarseness, owed its success to the incredible 
clowning of the Marx Brothers. It was, I have been 
told, much toned down from the version that appeared 
on the stage. 

“ Hell’s Angels ” reached Broadway with plenty of filth 
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in its original form. But it was cleaned and cleaned and 
vacuum cleaned, and though it was impossible to eliminate 
its unpleasant heroine or its wretchedly weak hero, yet 
the stupid story, and the posturing of the impossible hero- 
ine (that made even hardened audiences laugh) were for- 
gotten in the greatest air shots ever made. It was a suc- 
cess in spite of an utterly unintelligent plot and almost 
unbelievably bad characterization. Interest in air was 
what carried it through. 

“ Morocco” was the personal triumph of a highly ad- 
vertised star. A rival company has groomed and pre- 
pared her to parallel the successes of Greta Garbo and 
carried through the advertising with high-pressure meth- 
ods. But though the story was not calculated to disguise 
the beauty of Marlene Dietrich, it also capitalized out- 
door scenes, armies in battle, and the popular Gary 
Cooper. 

So, of the fifteen champions, only one dealt with sex, 
sophistication, and illicit love as its fundamental story. 
“ Strangers May Kiss,” with the heavily exploited and 
beautifully gowned Norma Shearer, was the one Box- 
Office champion with the type of story for which the 
audiences are supposed to clamor. 

Ten thoroughly clean, one merely (if you will pardon 
the adverb) a gangster story, one somewhat coarse but 
not immoral, one centering about an exploited beauty, one 
successful because of the interest in aviation, and one 
frank story of sex—this is an interesting and quite illumi- 
nating answer to the question, “ What do the people 
want?” 

We have heard consistently that the Box Office is the 
ultimate polling place. Fine! Here is the Box Office vote 
thrown in the most emphatic possible way against sex, 
sophistication, crime, in favor of clean drama, comedy, 
outdoors, wholesomeness. The producers may read the 
election returns with remarkable facility, and with an eye 
to future productions. 

Not Constance Bennett and Joan Crawford but Marie 
Dressler and Janet Gaynor lead the list. Will Rogers 
outdraws the handsomest of the sophisticated male stars. 
Gangland gets surprisingly little interest from the audi- 
ences. Laughter continues to have the great appeal, clean 
wholesome laughter at the common things associated with 
normal life: politics, dieting, our popular and clean- 
mouthed radio comedians. 

The lure of adventure and of clean, right-minded he- 
roes is as strong as ever. The humor and pathos of 
Chaplin are still capable of drawing the crowds, though 
his film was silent in the midst of the elaborate complica- 
tions of sound. Even the heavily publicized glamor of 
Greta Garbo was not sufficient to lift her scarlet women 
into the first rank of public favor. 

We can tell the producers all we want that clean films 
pay. We may now simply wave our hand toward the 
Box Office. Clean plays from September, 1930, to Sep- 
tember, 1931, actually were the ones that paid most heavily. 
We might say that the inevitable corollary is: Then give 
the people what they really want. 

The sacred Box Office has spoken. 
be heard? 


Will its answer 
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Christ Is King 
Mary T. LouGHLIN 

N September 22 last, 427 mayors from the Basque 

and Navarrese provinces of Spain arrived in Madrid 
to present to the Government the statute recently 
approved by their constituents. They were forbidden 
to make any demonstration in the streets, but in- 
dividuals were not to be restrained; they woke the echoes 
of the Puerta del Sol with their slogan, Viva Cristo Rey! 
“ Long live Christ the King!” Though a few republicans 
replied, there was no disturbance. The slogan is familiar 
in Spain, and many who do no cheering whisper it in their 
hearts. It is an answer to those of us that wonder if 
Spaniards have learned nothing from the story of France. 
They have learned, from whatever source, that condi- 
tions calling for political reorganization too often in- 
volve religious considerations, which open the way for 
a fresh offensive against the Kingdom of Christ. 

The Feast of Christ the King has taken a quicker and 
firmer hold upon souls in countries where they have ex- 
perienced and known the inevitable mingling of spiritual 
and temporal problems. The recognition of Christ the 
King is the devotion to the Sacred Heart carried into civil 
life. It is defining more and more clearly the real issue 
of the world struggle, the real cause of the world’s dis- 
tress. In America its effect is retarded, perhaps, by our 
traditional strangeness to the word king, and much more 
by our present reluctance to conceive “ Satan and the 
other evil spirits” as taking a hand in public affairs. We 
need more light; and those that have already begun to 
see more plainly than we bear witness that light comes by 
suffering. It seems also that nations, like individuals, 
learn best by sufferings of their own. Spain is still in a 
twilight from which France has emerged into a realization 
of her mortal peril. But France has been long on the 
way. 

Last year Christendom celebrated the centenary of those 
wondrous nights when the little novice of the Sisters of 
Charity of Paris followed an angelic presence down to the 
chapel and there received the visit of the Queen Con- 
ceived without Original Sin. Much has been written of 
her miraculous medal and the directions given concern- 
ing it in the vision ; the medal is known to millions. There 
was another message, however, which the Virgin Most 
Merciful confided to Sister Catherine with sadness and 
with tears: great troubles were to come upon France, 
bloodshed in the streets of Paris, priests killed, even the 
Archbishop killed, and more troubles yet ; and these things 
would befall “in forty years, and after the peace.” 

With the other words of the vision, these were carefully 
recorded; and in forty years, during the War of 1870 
and the Commune that followed, all were fulfilled to the 
letter. 

In those days the people of Lyons, remembering, made 
a vow to the Mother of Divine Grace, imploring her aid 
and promising to build her a basilica on the height of 
Fourviéres, overlooking their city. Promptly they kept 
their word, and the spot, hallowed seventeen centuries 
before by the martyrdom of St. Blandina and her com- 
panions, became anew a shrine of pilgrimage. 
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The act of the city of Lyons was known throughout 
France. Men of faith were praying as well as fighting 
while the enemy invaded their country and besieged their 
capital. And a certain man of Poitiers, Alexandre Legen- 
til, was filled with the thought of another and greater 
vow. He saw in his mind all France together making its 
acknowledgement to the Divine Heart for whose sorrow 
the Queen of Peace had grieved. 

The idea dwelt with him. He told it to his confessor. 
His friend Hubert Rohault de Fleury joined him in ask- 
ing ecclesiastical permission to propose it to the nation. 
And these two were not priests or monks, but men of 
the world; not lowly and unlettered, but of the cultivated 
minds of France; not exceptional in any wise, but prac- 
tical men of their day. In France, as in the Catholic 
centres of Spain, the devotion to the Sacred Heart is a 
man’s devotion. 

Ratified by the Archbishop of Paris, the project was 
submitted to the National Assembly, and in 1873, by a 
majority of 244 votes, the necessary authorizations were 
granted. This, be it remembered, was done under the 
Third Republic, and at a moment when the people were 
straining every nerve to pay off the heavy war indemnity 
exacted by Germany. In two years so much was con- 
tributed that the first stone could be laid, June 16, 1875. 
The site was on the top of Montmartre, the hill of the 
martyrdom of St. Denis, overlooking the city of Paris, 
and witness to all the great events of her history. The 
last stone has still to be placed, for the sacristy is not 
yet finished, but the fiftieth anniversary will doubtless 
find it complete. Through the decades of anti-religious 
government it has quietly and steadily grown, as the new 
Westminster Cathedral in London is growing now, as the 
shrine of the Immaculate Conception is growing in Wash- 
ington. Like these it has been a Christian and Catholic 
act of faith going on in an age of unbelief; like them it 
is the flourishing of a people that had been rejected; 
unlike them it is also an act of contrition, and stands for 
a special vow wrung from a particular crisis of suffer- 
ing. On the wall of the right aisle is graven this tes- 
timony : 

Text of the National Vow to the Sacred Heart. 

In presence of the calamities afflicting France, and the further 
calamities, perhaps greater still, which threaten her; in presence 
of the sacrilegious attacks committed at Rome against the rights 
of the Holy See and against the sacred person of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ; we humble ourselves before God, and uniting in 
our love the Church and our country, we acknowledge that we 
have been guilty and have been justly chastised. And to make 
honorable amends for our sins and to obtain from the infinite 
mercy of the Sacred Heart the extraordinary aids that alone can 
deliver the Sovereign Pontiff from his captivity and end the woes 
of France, we promise to contribute to the erection, at Paris, of 
a sanctuary dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


Such a frank and simple recourse to the mercy of God 
could only be the fruit of suffering, and suffering endured 
by all in common. How much this common effort of 
penance and propitiation availed for the salvation of 
France and the freedom of the Holy See, we cannot tell. 
Certain it is, however, that as the work went on a new 
spirit animated the Catholic body. . The building of the 
basilica was eccompanied by a steady building of another 
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sort, a social construction. For it was borne in upon more 
than one thoughtful observer that the successes of the 
anti-religious social movement had been due to unremit- 
ting individual activity, carefully organized, and by no 
other method could the tables be turned. The new spirit 
responded to the challenge. When Leo XIII issued his 
Encyclical on Labor, it found a nucleus of French Cath- 
olics already meditating a social program and wanting 
only the word to start. From small beginnigs, keeping in 
mind that society is made up of souls, they developed the 
plan of a nation-wide apostolate. The aim was not merely 
to instruct in Christian principles as applied to economic 
and social questions, but actively to put them in practice 
by founding and guiding all sorts of Christian organiza- 
tions of working people; the counter-offensive, belated 
and humanly hopeless, had been launched. Slowly it 
gathered headway. 

The “further and greater calamities that threatened ” 
indeed came to pass: the Great War searched and tried 
the whole nation even more completely than the War of 
1870, and it was four times as long. No one attempts 
to tell what the French people suffered; but those that 
survived came forth tempered as by fire; the children of 
that time grew up with its gravity upon them, with the 
idea of self-sacrifice; and the campaign of conquest for 
Christ gained both in strength and in scope. Its goal 
is still far off, its work barely begun; the important fact 
is that men and women, and boys and girls, know the 
desperate need of souls in their country and are organized 
to save them. Thus again, when Pius XI called for 
Catholic Action, a force was in the field; and when he 
instituted the Feast of Christ the King, French Catholics 
were found ready. In the Basilica of the Sacred Heart, 
near the text of the national vow, they have set this 
inscription : 

On October 31st, 1926, in this national basilica, His Eminence 
Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, solemnly offered to Christ 
the King the crown of the world, and placed it above the osten- 
sorium. 

Day and night that crowned ostensorium stands upon 
the altar, and the parishes take turns sending a guard 
of honor to watch and adore before the Christ King. 
Crowds mount the hill to Benediction; pilgrimages come 
from distant cities; while all over the country rises the 
tribute of constant, organized prayer. This is the treasury 
behind the great campaign of Catholic Action carried on 
by the volunteers of Christ the King. 

It is worth while to think of the story of France. It 
is probable that Spain too has entered on some such 
enlightening and unifying ordeal. Spain has already been 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart, but by her king, not by a 
spontaneous desire of all her people; and Spain has suf- 
fered as a nation, but not yet so deeply as to seek ex- 
pression in a public act of repentance. The Catholics 
of Spain, being traditionally and by virtue of hard-earned 
victory the ruling majority, have in them the sense of 
responsibility for the Faith, just as one has the sense of 
patriotism and of family loyalty, and it will surely impel 
them to action, but only when dire extremity has forced 
them to a spiritual view of their political situation. That 
the time is not far off would seem to be indicated by the 
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frequency of public demonstrations of devotion, and in 
particular the recurrence of their significant slogan, “ Long 
live Christ the King!” 

It may well be that other countries likewise are to be 
humbled and united by affliction borne in common. It may 
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be that America, having emerged from the toil of our 
fathers into a too perilous prosperity, must now be 
brought back through suffering—some great suffering 
endured in common—to the frank and simple acknowl- 
edgment that Christ is King. 


A Nativity Sequence: 
III. Down to Bethlehem 


Francis Tacsor, S.J. 


(Copyright, 1931. 


HE SCENE: Nazareth lies in the hollow of the 
valley, as in a womb. Bethlehem crests the ridge 
of a long, narrow mound that rises up from the 
encircling valley. From the one to the other is a distance 
of some eighty miles, four or five days’ journey. 

In the late afternoon of a dreary day in the rainy 
season, Joseph and Mary climb up the road that leads 
from the valley to Bethlehem. Storm clouds still mass 
and mesh above the clustered white houses of the town, 
but as they softly merge together and withdraw, they 
uncover irregular pools of the blue sky behind them. The 
evening clears before the oncoming night. The sun, which 
has been hidden all day, struggles to break through the 
west like a ball of red fire. 

Still, Bethlehem is sodden and soggy from the, rains 
that drenched it. The lightish soil of the road is mushy 
under foot, as Joseph walks it with slow, swaying strides. 
He has need of the staff in his right hand. The hoofs of 
the ass dig deep into the mud. Laboriously, they reach 
the arched gateway in the stone wall that forms the court- 
yard of the khan, or inn. 

Mary sits upright in the saddle. She is enveloped in 
a white cloak. In the vagueness of the early evening, 
where all is darkening, she seems eerie and wraithlike 
in her whiteness. 

Pungent odors of old stones and moist lime are about 
the gateway of the inn, odors of damp earth and crushed 
grass, the smell of cattle and of fodder, of fish and garlic 
and fire and smoke and cooking. And mingling with these 
are the fragrances of trees and vines and fruit that the 
breeze brings up out of the valley. 

In the dimming light, men and beasts stamp hither and 
thither, to and fro, across the courtyard before the one- 
story stone shed of the inn. A hum of conversation 
breaks the evening silence, with, now and then, the shout 
of a man or the lowing of the cattle. A dog stations 
himself at the gateway and barks. 


JosepH: Haloo! Haloo! (A few dim figures show them- 
selves at the gateway.) Is the inn-keeper about? 

Voices: (from the gateway) Barabbas! Hey, Barabbas! 

BaRABBAS: (gruffly, from within the courtyard) What 
do you want? 

Voices: More visitors. 

BARABBAS: Tell them there’s no room. 

Voices: He says there‘s no room. 

JosepH: There are only two of us. Just for tonight. 
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BaRABBAS: (fleshy and ample, comes to the gateway) The 
inn is filled up for tonight. You'll have to go to some 
of the houses. (He walks over to Joseph and Mary; 
a few other men follow him.) Who are you, and where 
do you come from? 

JosepH: I am Joseph, the son of Jacob. This is Mary, 
my wife. We come from Nazareth, for the enrolling. 

BARABBAS: (who has been scrutinizing them) Seems to me 
the whole world is being enrolled in Bethlehem. No. 
There’s no room. 

Josepu: All we want is the space to lie down. 

BARABBAS: There’s not enough space to squeeze a babv 
into the inn tonight. 

StmMon: (a@ shepherd, brawny and middle-aged, who is 
among the bystanders) There’s always room for two 
more. A traveler is always welcome in Judea. 

BaARABBAS: You mind your own business, shepherd. I 
say there’s no room. 

StMon: A guest comes from God, inn-keeper. No Jew 
is ever turned away from another Jew’s door. 

BARABBAS: There are plenty of other Jews’ doors in 
Bethlehem. 

StmMon: There’s room in the inn, and I know it. What 
about that little place on the side. 

3ARABBAS: That’s taken? It’s for the Roman officers 
who are coming for the census. 

S1MON: (fastening his grip on Barabbas’ shoulders) You 
publican! You turn away a Jew to take in a Roman? 
You renegade! 

BARABBAS: Help. He’s killing me. 

JosepH: (laying a hand on Simon’s shoulder) Let him 
be, friend. We'll try to find lodgings elsewhere. 

BARABBAS: Let me go. I know a place. 

SIMON: (releasing him) You old skinflint. You'd turn 
away the Messias himself if you thought you could get 
favor with the rabble of the Romans. (He spits. 
Barabbas scuttles away towards the courtyard.) 

JosepH: (laughing) You may be right, shepherd. God 
bless you for your charity. Surely, we will find some 
house where we can stay for the night. 

Simon: Haven’t you any relatives in Bethlehem? 

SAuL: (an old man with a quivering voice) Did I hear 
you say you was the son of Jacob, the son of Mathan? 
Did I? 

Joserpu: Yes, I am. 

SauL: I knowed your grandfather. And ain’t you a 
carpenter, what married the daughter of Joachim, from 
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down in Jerusalem, and is related to Elizabeth the wife 
of Zachary? 

Joseru: This is Mary, my wife. 

SauL: I seen her over in Ain-Karim when Zachary’s 
John was born. She’s near, ain’t she? I know all about 
you. No, there ain’t none of your blood-kin living in 
Bethlehem now. I don’t live here, neither. 

Simon: We'll find room for you. Say, Caiphas, have 
you any room in your house? 

CarpHas: Me? No. We're filled up with relatives for 
the enrolling. 

Simon: What about you, Zachaeus? 

ZACHAEUS: Seems to me I'll have to sleep in the shed 
tonight. Besides, the missus is cranky and excited. 
Sau: (who has been talking to Mary in low tones) 
There’s got to be room, somewhere, for Joachim’s 

Mary. She’s near, I tell you. 

Simon: Where is that Barabbas? I'll teach him. (A 
clatter comes up the road. Roman officers, resplendent 
in helmets and breast-plates ride up and dismount. 
They have the air of conquerors and the Jews fall back 
before them.) 

Pustius: This blasted rain is clearing. I think we'll have 
a clear tomorrow. 

Marcus: Ye gods, but I’m sick of the rain and the land 
and the stinking Jews. 

Pustius: Be careful, boy. They might understand you. 

Marcus: They turn my stomach. Always sullen, always 
suspicious. 

Pustius: They hate us. They’re just waiting for that 
king of theirs to come and they'll flare up in rebellion. 

Marcus: Let their king come. I’d rather fight them 
than live with them. 

Pustius: Herod will take care of any new king. By 
the way, that’s his new palace over there on the hill. 
See it? 

Marcus: Bet they’re having a gay time there tonight. 
Want to ride over and see the king? 

Pustius: I wouldn’t go two steps to see the king of 
kings tonight. I’m for bed. 

BaraBBAS: (sleek and oily) Your room is ready, mas- 
ters. (He tries to lead the way before the Romans, 
but Simon seizes his arm and holds him. Marcus and 
Publius stride into the courtyard, followed by most of 
the onlookers, who are curious.) 

Stmon: What about the other guests, inn-keeper? 

BARABBAS: (struggling to squirm away) Just a minute. 
I'll be right back. 

Stmon: (firmly) Let the Romans go. 
Jew? 

BarasBas: (feeling helpless) Do you know my shed down 
on the hill, just off the road a bit, past Gideon’s house? 
That’s a good place for the night. Nice and sheltered. 

Stmon: Is that where you keep your cattle and sheep? 

BARABBAS: It’s empty, now. It’s much better than the 
inn. No excitement. More privacy. Quieter. 

Josepu: Any place will do for us tonight. We thank 
you, inn-keeper. 

Simon: (releasing Barabbas who scurries off) Some day 
I'll teach you a lesson that you won’t forget. 


What about the 
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JoserpH: You are wonderfully good to us, shepherd. 
Stmon: I'll show you the place he means. It’s not far 


from the flocks which we are pasturing for the sacri- 
fices in the Temple. (As he speaks, his eyes have 
turned towards Mary. He seems to forget himself, 
fascinated by her. He is abstracted. His lower lip 
falls and his brows wrinkle. Suddenly, he comes to him- 
self.) I'll go ahead and make the stable ready for you. 
(He backs away from her, strangely moved.) 

(Joseph and Mary are now alone in the road. He 
jogs at the bridle of the ass, and the little beast wearily 
bemoves himself. They pass the gate of the courtyard, 
where many torches flare, and where there is much 
clattering, and many people talking.) 

Mary: It is near now, Joseph. I would like to walk. 

JoserpH: Whoa. You must be worn out, darling. 

Mary: I am not thinking about that. 

JosepH: (as he lifts her down to the grass on the side of 
the road) Are you cramped and tired, little one? 

Mary: Not that. I am strong that way. Oh, Joseph... 
I am cold .. . I am afraid. 

JosePH: (holding her in his arms) Do not be afraid, dear. 
We shall be safe and warm in the stable. 

Mary: Not the stable, Joseph, not anything like that 
makes me afraid. 

JosEPH: (soothingly) What is it, then? Your hands are 
like snow, and you tremble like a reed. What is it, 
dear,? 

Mary: Something . . . Something . . . (Convulsively, she 
presses her head into the pit of his shoulder. She sobs.) 
It’s God .. . (She shudders and cowers. ) 

JosePH: (with infinite tenderness) Surely, you're not 
afraid of God. He loves you, child. Hasn’t He chosen 
you? Hasn’t He encompassed you? God loves you. 

Mary: (frantically, almost in hysteria) Why? Oh why? 
Oh why? ... Who am I? ... When I think of it, I 
am frightened, I am in terror of it, I cannot live with 
it. Oh God, have mercy on me; oh God, I am not 
worthy to be the mother of my Messias, my God, oh 
my God. ... 

JosEepH : (silent for a moment or two, biting back his tears, 
as he gently strokes her shoulder) Blessed are you 
among women, Mary, for you have found grace with 
God. He has looked upon you and found you worthy. 
He has counted the daughters of our race in all the 
generations, and he has chosen you from the house of 
our father David. Blessed be the Lord God in His 
mercy, and blessed be He in all His works. 

Mary: (quieter) There is no strength in me. I am as 
dust before the throne of God. I dwell in terror before 
the glory and the power of the Lord High. Joseph... 

JoserH: Be not afraid of Him that is within you, Mary. 
His name shall be called Jesus, and He shall be the 
Saviour, who comes to save and not to destroy. 

Mary: (as she stands upright, leaning away from Joseph) 
I feel Him quickening within me. I feel His strength 
go through me. . . . The Infant leaps for joy within 
my womb. Be merciful to me, oh God, and I shall 
have no fear. (After a pause she begins to recite in a 
low clear tone.) 
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My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour, 

Because He hath regarded the humility of His hand- 
maid ; 

For behold from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed. 

Because He that is mighty hath done great things to me; 

And holy is His name. 

And His mercy is from generation unto generation, 

To them that fear Him. 

He hath showed might in His arm: 

He hath scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seat, 
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And hath exalted the humble. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things ; 
And the rich He hath sent away empty. 

He hath received Israel, his servant, 

Being mindful of His mercy, 

As He spoke to our fathers, 

To Abraham and to his seed forever. 

(As Mary finishes her canticle, her face is an ecstasy 
of joy. There is fear in her no longer. She rests her- 
self calmly in the shelter of Joseph’s arm. Tenderly, 
he lifts her up and places her upon the saddle. In awed 
silence, he walks by her side down the road to tha 
stable, their secret hidden in the mystery of the night.) 


Generation 
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past and taking no stock of progress that it all 

seemed so strange. When I was an altar boy in 
that church the last Mass on Sunday mornings was at 
half-past-ten of the clock. It was a High Mass with a 
sermon and, of course, singing by the choir. Because 
it was before the issuance of the blessed “* Motu Proprio,” 
singing by the choir meant something. At least in point 
of time. Often it seemed that the fasting celebrant and 
his hungry acolyte would be resolved into the primordial 
dust and the life of the world to come a grim reality 
before the sopranos, the altos, the bassos, and the tenor 
finished the flourishes on Et vitam venturi seculi and 
raced through forty, grand-operatic ““Amens” to the 
final one. 

The congregation was composed of men and women well 
along in years who were seated and “ prepared” for 
Mass many minutes before the “ Asperges.” They filled 
scarcely half the church and were dressed in their sober 
Sunday-best which, by reason of week-long hanging 
in the closet of the bedroom off the kitchen, gave forth 
a distant olfactory suggestion of boiled cabbage. 

Since there were no street cars, and automobiles were 
in the dim future they all came to Mass on shank’s 
mare. There was one old couple who came from far 
out in the country regularly, rain or shine. I remember 
them well because of two things. One was the name of 
the man, “Calico” Martin Flaherty. The second was 
the fact that in summer weather they walked the way 
into town barefoot and put on their shoes and stockings 
while seated on a grassy bank near the church they 
entered and where they always sat in widely separated 
places. 

This crisp winter morning the last Mass began at twenty 
minutes after high noon. It was a low Mass, there was 
no singing by the choir, and a reading of the day’s 
Gospel took the place of the sefmon. The church was 
packed, literally, to suffocation and there was a long 
string of automobiles outside. My unfamiliar eyes were 
struck at once by the fact that the congregation was 
altogether prosperous looking and that it was made up 
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exclusively of young men and young women. There was 
a good deal of confusion at the crowded entrances and a 
general air of hurrying-up which did not subside as Mass 
began. The congregation continued to dribble in. The 
Mass only was unchanged. The altar boy might have 
been myself so true he ran to type. 

As the little fellow staggered under the weight of the 
missal from the epistle to the gospel side of the altar 
there was a distraction from the pew in front of me. 
A young couple had entered to the obvious annoyance 
of the pew’s occupants, who were compelled to move 
over grudgingly. He was a model of What the Well 
Dressed Man Will Wear while she might have stepped 
from the pages of the rotogravure of an ultra-smart 
fashion magazine. Her hat was two leaps ahead of the 
minute, the fur coat almost to her heels was gen- 
uine sable, and the perfume that reeked from her 
could have been nothing less than “ Moonlight Madness ” 
at fifteen dollars the ounce. Her hands as they fluttered 
to open her handbag were kept beautifully, and her long 
and pointed fingernails stained blood red, made a sharp 
contrast to the amethyst rosary she toyed with. 

It goes without saying that if I had been hearing Mass 
properly I would not have noticed such things. Nor 
would I have seen the couple exit promptly at the Post 
Communion. Their names, which I learned later, meant 
nothing to me—then. 

* * * 

That night I went to pay an ad limina visit to my 
godmother, a spry, nimble-minded, and indomitable 
maiden lady of near seventy. To my surprise she was 
sitting in an armchair with one foot pillowed before her 
and enduring, with not particularly noticeable patience, 
a slight indisposition caused by falling off the top of 
a six-foot stepladder. I might as well admit, here and 
now, that I have a weakness for my godmother. A life 
given over to the care of those who had claims of kin- 
ship on her—and many others who had no claim at all 
save that of dire necessity—has not daunted her merry, 
warrior soul a whit nor slowed down her incredible 
activity. Sorrow, sickness, death, and disillusionment 
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have neither soured her milk of human kindness, shaken 
her faith, nor blunted her God-given sense of humor. 
She has a memory amazing in its capaciousness, pic- 
turesque in its detail, and devastatingly destructive when 
directed at the pretentiousness of the local big wigs. I 
was sorry to see her marooned in a chair and said so. 
“It'll be well before I’m twice married,” she said in- 
differently. ‘“ Thank God it’s no worse! I might be 
like Granny Lennon for the rest of my days, with my 
knee stiff and straight ahead of me and on crutches to 
boot.” 
“ Did she get hers painting the bathroom ceiling, too?”’ 
I inquired. Not at all. Granny was through no fault 
of her own an inmate of the “ Town House,” as the 
last abiding place of the community’s paupers was euphe- 
mistically known. She was very old and a little childish 
and, because the habits of an independent lifetime are 
not easily shaken off, she rebelled occasionally against 
the mild discipline of the institution by running away. 
“There was a brook that ran along the edge of the 
Town House land,” explained my godmother. “You 
could almost step across it but to her it was a ‘ ruvver.’ 
I can hear her now telling about her accident. ‘I was 
washin’ me petticoat in the ruvver whin I seen them 
comin’ after me. So I tuck to the ruvver and fell on 
a slippery stone in the ruvver and from that day to this 
me knee has been this-a-way’.”” She laughed as she fin- 
ished the bit of mimicry. 
“ How can you remember such things?”, I pried. 
“Why wouldn’t I remember?” she answered. “If 
you had blessed Granny Lennon as often as I did you'd 
remember too. They used to let her out once in a while 
to visit her cronies in town and on the way in and out 
she always stopped at our house. Every time she did 
she’d tell the story of herself and the ‘ruvver.” Many 
the night I was sent to walk a piece home with her to 
carry the basket of ‘ vittles’ mother gave her. She couldn’t 
manage the basket and the crutches too. And I’d run 
like a redshank all the way back scared half to death of 
the long road and the darkness. Wasn’t I the little fool 
to be frightened! As if the good God would let anything 
happen to me when I was doing a good turn to a poor 
soul. Even though I complained about doing it.’ 
Envying such serene, unquestioning faith and thinking 
what chance there would be now of a little girl of the 
better class being sent to walk a piece with and carry 
a basket of “vittles”’ for a childish old pauper, I was 
prompted to observe it must have been a long time ago. 
“It was that,” agreed the godmother. “It was when 
the nature hadn’t gone entirely out of people and when 
women wore petticoats. Oh well, things have changed!” 
From that she went on to talk of the town as she knew 
it when a girl. When it wasn’t a grimy factory city of 
a hundred thousand made up of the races of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. When the “foreign element” was 
the few hundred Irish who were known as “ Paddies ” 
and who were popularly believed by the natives to wear 
horns. When because most of them came “from the 
same place at home” and were the victims of a common 
religious and racial prejudice they kept to themselves. 
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And when, because of this, all the details of their lives, 
deaths, births, and marriages were matters of general 
knowledge and unabashed discussion. 

“ Good idea,” I said, “ It made for solidarity.” 

“ But it had a bad side, too,” objected the godmother. 
“There was nothing went on that was a secret. The 
whole parish knew when ‘ Calico’ Martin Flaherty asked 
Judy Ahearn to marry him and how he popped the 
question. Did you never hear your mother tell of it?” 

I had not but it appears tuat “ Calico ” Martin, so called 
because of the kind of shirts he wore, was a man of 
substance, a close man, a man with such an eye to the 
main chance that marriage to him was a financial enter- 
prise rather than the satisfaction of the mating urge. 
Judy Ahearn, who “ worked out,” while no beauty, was 
a woman of means, proved by the fact that she owned 
and exercised the only set of false teeth in the town. A 
more romantic swain might have found such oral orna- 
mentation a deterrent but to Martin it was as good as 
an A-plus rating in Dun or Bradstreet would be today. 
For, although unschooled, he had the syllogistic mind. 
Judy had false teeth; false teeth cost money; ergo, Judy 
had so much money she could afford to put some of it 
in her mouth and have a bit left over. Q. E. D. 

An expert logician would have found fault that the 
conclusion took in more territory than the second premise 
warranted. A misogynist would have decided that the 
false teeth were just another example of female ex- 
travagance or unbridled vanity. Mr. Flaherty, being 
neither, but a man of directness, went straight to the 
point. 

“ Have ye it?” said he. 

“T have,” said she. 

“ Where?” said he, dreaming of the savings bank and 
interest. 

“ Here,” said she, drawing her finger across the false 
teeth. 

“Have ye more?” said he after a thoughtful pause. 

“T have,” said she. 

“‘ Have ye five hundred?” said he. 

“ Five hundred!” said she. “ I haven’t seven, let alone 
five.” 

* * * 

“And so they were married and lived happily ever 
after?” I suggested. 

“ Well, they married and the same Granny Lennon I 
told you about stood up with them when they stepped 
off,” commented the godmother. ‘“ About the rest of 
it who knows. I suppose they were happy after their 
fashion raking and scraping the money together until 
the day they died. They left a pile of it to the son when 
they went and he left a bigger pile to his daughter when 
he followed them.” 

“ What’s wrong with that?” I objected. “It would 
be a good thing if there were more of the Irish with 
the same thriftiness.” 

“ You're old enough to have better sense,” she broke 
in softly. “ Listen to me, avic. God gave the Irish the 
Faith and the nature. Neither one lives long in the same 
house with a lot of money. I’ve noticed that when all the 
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pennies go into the stocking all the nature and most of 
the Faith fly out of the heart. ‘Calico’ Martin and 
Judy were good people, mind you, but they let the girl 
who was their bridesmaid die in the Town House when 
they had plenty. Anyway what are we doing bothering 
about the Flaherty pile. ’Twill not be in it long. The 
granddaughter just married a lad that never did, and 
never will do, a lick of work in his life. Between the 
two of them they'll make ducks and drakes of it. I met 
her the other day on the street coming out of a beauty 
parlor. She had a sable coat on that, without a word 
of a lie, came almost down to her heels and the stink 
of the perfume after her would knock the feet from 
under you.” 


Education 





Sanity in the Schoolroom 
Tuomas E. Harney, M.A. 


HE joy of witnessing the child develop into a noble 
personality 1s certainly a pure and a powerful in- 
centive. Making the child socially adaptable for this 
world, and spiritually adjusted for the next life, certainly 
is a worthy aim. Incentive and aim confront the classroom 
teacher for adoption. The teacher is called upon to dis- 
regard all petty personal feeling and endeavor to modify 
the child’s peculiarities which might, in later life, lead to 
undesirable traits. 

It is evident that the nervous system may be affected by 
a large number of predisposing causes such as weak- 
nesses due to disease, inherited tendencies, exciting 
physical, toxic, and mental factors. Unfortunately the 
ever-ready but always over-burdened teacher is the only 
trained sustained point of contact with the school child. 
The detection and correction of the child’s adverse 
tendencies can take place only during the course of learn- 
ing. Strenuous as the teacher’s life may be, her strategic 
position makes it imperative that she assume the additional 
duty of mental hygienist, and attempt to locate and remedy 
the incipient causes of mental abnormality ; in many cases, 
even to the extent of consulting a specialist and follow- 
ing his advice. 

Mental analysis attempts to trace the conflicts man- 
ifested in the child’s habits back to their real sources, and 
endeavors to remove the real causes. It tries to strengthen 
desirable tendencies through experiences that give maxi- 
mum satisfaction, and it seeks to transfer the child’s love 
for self to others, thus gaining for the child the final goal 
of human desire—human happiness. Overemphasized, dis- 
torted, and perverted interpretations of mental manifes- 
tations, so commonly current outside the Church, are often 
excellent examples of groping efforts to compensate for 
the mental balance that can be offered only by a mental- 
analysis technique that is grounded in a sound philosophy 
and a real religion. Schoolroom psychiatry should be 
largely the collection, organization, and reformulation 
of ancient approved pedagogical practices into a more 
unified and colerent system, endowed with a new nomem- 
clature. This systemization and re-baptism would be of 
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particular value in that it would facilitate the transmission 
of character-building techniques from one generation of 
teachers to the next. 

The mental hygienist points out that character traits 
are products of reaction to conflict. Conflict is the reaction 
of personality to phases of environment. These conflicts 
result in victory, defeat, or more often, compromise. De- 
sirable traits are built up by reacting aggressively, mak- 
ing an objective stand; and by a frank recognition of 
reality whether one wins or loses. Undesirable traits are 
built up by reacting defensively, undervaluing the strength 
of the enemy, avoiding battle, refusing to consider defeat, 
and explaining away defeat. In reacting defensively one’s 
mental enemies are pushed into the sub-conscious, thus 
turning the individual’s efforts into self-opposition. A 
successful individual is one who reacts self-confidently, 
yet honestly, to situations as he finds them. He is master 
of himself and his environment. This mastery is due to 
his ability to retain his mental integrity, his understanding 
of others, his self-respect, and the respect of his fellow- 
beings that he merits and receives. His habit of success 
is due to his will power, trained in early years by solving 
life problems that gradually increased in difficulty, in 
which he persistently endeavored to face reality in the 
attempted solution of the problems. 

Because of the selective nature of memory, deliberate 
endeavors to forget unpleasant incidents are unsuccessful, 
thus leading to mental conflicts which in strength are in 
direct proportion to the effort to forget. Efforts to forget 
are generally motivated by fear or shame, embedded in 
selfishness, by cowardice, by physical, mental, or moral 
inferiority. The distortions engendered by these conflicts 
are determined by the idealness of the standard striven 
toward, and the amount of punishment attached to slight 
deviations form the goal. The teacher can do much to 
prevent and dispel these distortions by dispelling the 
child’s curiosity as it develops, thereby forestalling dis- 
tortion and insuring the child’s mental integrity; by teach- 
ing him not to repress unpleasant memories, but rather 
to think situations through to immediate and ultimate con- 
sequences. This teaches the child to face things squarely— 
not actively to forget them only to have the unpleasant 
memories constantly recur. 

Individuals indulge in daydreams because imagined 
pleasure always excels actual pleasure. The personality 
products of daydreams are the individual who will live 
in the land of dreams because reality is so cruel and the 
world offers only disappointment; those who live a sordid 
crabbed life because all their anticipated pleasures have 
always proved a disappointment; and the normal indivi- 
dual who enjoys life when he may, but is not unbalanced 
when jov is supplanted by sorrow. Daydreams are danger- 
ous when employed as an escape from reality, when con- 
fused with reality, or as a place to submerge chagrin or 
defeat. Daydreams are good when used as an incentive 
for actual achievement, or to keep one from taking things 
as a matter of course. 

In order to avoid the development in later life of the 
more advanced forms of phantasy as somnambulism, 
fugue, double personality, and multiple personality, the 
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teacher should pay special attention to the child who shows 
a strong tendency to dream, who is very suggestible, ap- 
pears absent-minded, and is inclined to be superstitious. 
The teacher should endeavor to teach the child that the 
most desirable things are not bad, that morality is a co- 
operative scheme, that the child should not be good be- 
cause some one demands it, or because he “ will get 
caught,” but because, in the best sense, he will be the 
material and spiritual gainer. 

Those who rebel against even dreaming about unde- 
sirable things, and so impose a barrier against even a com- 
promise with reality, become absolute introverts, and 
gradually lead to one of four distinct types; the shat- 
tered type who refuse to eat, talk or yield to any stimuli ; 
the hebephrenic demential apathic type, who do nothing, 
therefore, will make no mistakes; the catatonic dementia 
praecox type, in which there is first great tension, then 
surrender; the paranoid dementia praecox, who believe 
that they are influenced by certain forces. These con- 
stitute one-third of the insane of the introvertive type. 
These rebels exhibit the rather pacific tendencies in early 
incipient stages: they are “ goody-goody,” they seldom 
fight, are seclusive, have little or no interest in life, are 
careless about their persons, and exhibit queer emotional 
reactions. These early tendencies may be corrected by 
changing the attitude of the child through his experien- 
cing the joys of victory in simple, but for him difficult, 
situations. 

The form of distortion of reality which avoids the 
present by reverting to childhood ideas is called regres- 
sion. This distortion is often due to such tendencies as 
cruelty and exhibitionism that cannot seem to find a social 
outlet, combined with a dissatisfaction with present cir- 
cumstances, a golden view of the past, and an attempt to 
enjoy past pleasures. The result is in disillusionment as 
to the past, personal dissatisfaction with the present, and 
social disapproval. Regression should be prevented by 
securing some social outlet for the tendencies the individual 
is forced to recognize he possesses, by checking unac- 
ceptable outlets or tendencies, and by openly discouraging 
regressions in early stages. 

Success in schoolwork often determines the immediate 
and ultimate mental attitude of the child. Economy in 
learning school subjects depends to a great extent on the 
efficient reception of sensory stimuli. The first point of 
contact of the individual with external stimuli is through 
the sense organs. An examination of school children 
reveals that the most common physical and sense defects 
have to do with the teeth, throat, glands, nose, eyes, and 
ears. Since the eye and ear are the most important 
avenues of information, and since statistics show that 
children with sensory or physical defects average lower 
in school marks, the school should try to remedy these 
defects by yearly physical examinations, proper lighting, 
breaking school-program to spread severe use of eyes, 
prohibition of work in poor artificial light, adjustable 
desks, habit of resting eyes at frequent intervals, proper 
printing of books, and use of appropriate paper. How- 
ever, what is commonly called stupidity, and frequently 
attributed to sensory defects or inferior native capacity, 
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is poor perception—the mental apprehension of sensory 
stimuli. This weakness is largely acquired and is due 
to faulty habits of attention, low retentiveness, lack of 
separation of inferred from observed items and the effects 
of suggestion. 

Mental hygiene, the safeguarding of mental health, 
forms the foundation for learning on all levels. Its pre- 
school objectives are cultivation of habits of self-reliance, 
orderliness, cooperation, calmness, regularity. Its school 
objectives are development of orderly associations through 
definite assignments, definite tasks required of each child 
each day, attitude of attacking difficulties, activities that 
will develop self-confidence and sociability, and the ad- 
justment of pupils’ activities to the home, church, school 
and neighborhood. 


Economics 





Innocents’ Money Abroad 
BERNARD W. Dempsey, S.J. 


HE financial complexion of the world is at present 
far too unsettled to warrant even the most ex- 
perienced practitioner making any kind of a prediction. 
Only he who possesses telegraphic information on the 
state and policies of the central banks may venture on any 
kind of a statement, and that of day-by-day affairs only. 
But however uncertain prognosis of the immediate future 
may be, the patient manifests certain symptoms, indica- 
tive of deep seated conditions which must be remedied 
before a return to permanent financial health is possible. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty with which financiers are 
faced is the novelty of the situation. We have had wars 
before, and the problems of post-war deflation, but we 
never had a war like the last one. We have had inter- 
national financial dealings for a long time, but they have 
been progressively increased in the past generation at a 
stupendous rate, and the international monetary relations 
growing out of the past War financing are absolutely un- 
precedented. To meet the problems arising out of a com- 
plicated international derangement, we have bankers and 
banking theory and banking practice which are confessed- 
ly non-plussed by the mercurial fluidity of today’s gold 
and at a loss, due to blank inexperience with this new 
phenomenon, how to meet it. 

This conflict between national banking methods and 
international needs has led to several acute practical im- 
passés. In 1928 the Federal Reserve Board had to choose 
between two policies, one of which would have assisted 
the American credit trend to right itself, but would have 
opened the way to serious disorder in London by draw- 
ing gold to our already abundant supply. No one likes 
to see the London money-market disorganized. We would 
suffer with it. But the alternative would have led to in- 
creased speculation at home. France, due to the genius of 
Poincaré, French habits of thrift and the happy realism 
which quietly fixed the franc officially where it was actual- 
ly, has put herself in a powerful monetary position. By 
holding reserves in the form of foreign balances, she was 
able to prevent England from assisting Germany at a time 
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when assistance to Germany was apparently the world’s 
greatest economic need. In both cases national needs or 
ambitions, if you will, dictated a policy which was not 
calculated to restore the economic stability so earnestly 
and universally desired. 

Even within a country this same tension between na- 
tional aims and international trends may create a dilemma 
with disaster on both horns. In rearranging her post-War 
financial household, England had to maintain the pound 
at all costs, if her position as world’s broker was to be 
secure in the future. But the premature return of the 
pound to its pre-War level, while it enabled British com- 
mercial interests to flourish, placed upon manufacturers 
a burden of high costs, especially in wages, which could 
not be met. Unemployment meant insurance, which 
speedily lost its actuarial basis, and became the dole. And 
now sterling is off gold and the choice has to be made all 
over again. 

Previously, we had looked to central banks to assist 
business by maintaining a credit policy which would 
stabilize business, avoid too abrupt price shifts, and 
achieve a gold distribution which would support inter- 
national trade all around. Yet the herculean task of easing 
the post-War price-adjustments, sweeping and on a world 
scale, has had to be attempted with gold distribution sadly 
awry, far too much here, and far too little there. In 
consequence, the normal functions of central banks have 
frequently lost their efficacy as stabilizers of money 
markets and price levels, and have had to follow rather 
than lead a money market in which the pace was actually 
set by private banking interests. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Banking Amalgamations (London, 1920) ex- 
pressed grave fears that the power of the Bank of Eng- 
land was being undermined by a “ money trust’’ more 
powerful than itself, and that the financial safety of the 
nation would be in the hands of a few individuals. The 
Federal Reserve Bulletins have at times admitted loss of 
control over conditions; the manner in which the 1929 
call-loan market was flooded with “ bootleg” money is 
common knowledge. In short, the novel, complex, and 
critical state of international money, with its problems 
both in scope and in kind new to the central banks of the 
world, the only agencies charged with maintaining the 
public’s interest, must be met with one hand while with 
the other they contend with private interests for control 
of money movements. 

We have, then, an international monetary system, its 
size and intricacy and high fluidity of recent birth. Cen- 
tral banks designed to cope with its practical problems 
must dispute leadership with private interests, unburdened 
with public responsibility. Over against this we have a 
national system of wages, prices, and credits, with their 
own problems of stability or orderly transition, frequently 
demanding action quite contrary to that demanded by the 
condition of world finances. 

Once upon a time, the United States was confronted 
with a similar situation. Financial control centered in 
too few hands: a man named Louis Brandeis wrote a 
book about what banks and insurance companies did with 
“other peoples money.” Every time there was a dis- 
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turbance, money-stringencies they were called, each bank 
instead of combining with the others to withstand a shocn 
that union could easily have faced, sought only to guard 
its own position. The result was that all were vulnerable. 
Finally reason prevailed and after great effort the Fed- 
eral Reserve system was established and we have not had 
a money stringency since. 

As far as their authority permits them to go, officials 
of the world’s central banks have been doing what they 
could to keep abreast of the actual expansion of inter- 
national operations. During the War, financial exigencies 
forced the Allies into cooperation to keep their currencies 
afloat. The Reserve System performed various banking 
operations for lesser central banks. The Reserve System 
entered into a working agreement with the Bank of 
England relative to discount rates, resulting in a series 
of bankers’ conferences to which France and Germany 
were later admitted. The affairs of these conferences 
however were never granted space in the press. Tech- 
nical helps of practical importance such as standardiza- 
tion of statistics and a readier exchange of statements 
designed for the eyes of officials only, were tangible re- 
sults of these meetings. 

At the time of the great congress which resulted in the 
Treaty of Versailles, proposals were made for the estab- 
lishment of an international gold-clearance fund to de- 
crease the shipments of gold. The Federal Reserve offered 
itself to serve in that capacity; nothing however came 
of it. In 1922, at the Genoa Conference, the need for 
international cooperation was reiterated, and resolutions 
were passed advocating rather strong international action 
and descending to some details as to the manner of its 
operation. By 1929, the Young Plan brought the Bank of 
International Settlements into being, primarily designed to 
facilitate the liquidation of reparations, inter-allied debts, 
and debts to the United States, with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to business. The constitution of the Bank is 
admittedly such, however, as to allow of ready extension 
of its functions, possibly even that of a super-national 
bank with an international currency of its own. 

Much of this is obviously groping in the direction of a 
solution to the pressing need of means of control over 
the disruptive forces outlined above. Practical men, such 
as a writer in a British bankers’ journal, proclaim the 
need of the more capable monetary theorists to show the 
men who are overwhelmed with day-by-day affairs, 
whither we are going, and how we can once more be- 
come masters of the situation. Two such answers have 
been given, by two of the keenest economic minds at work 
in the world today. Wesley Clair Mitchell through his 
patronage of the work of P. W. Martin has sponsored 
one such program. The other is the work of John May- 
nard Keynes, the man who protested England’s return to 
pre-War gold levels and for six years maintained the im- 
possibility of England’s remaining there. His “ Treatise 
on Money” has been universally acclaimed in the Ameri- 
can economic journals as the greatest contribution to 
the science in this generation. Both of these studies advo- 
cate unequivocally a supernational bank as a necessity not 
only to tide us through post-War re-adjustment but as the 
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only means of avoiding more frequently recurring cyclical 
dislocations in the future. 

In the early months of 1932, the short-term credits 
extended to Germany during the summer will be de- 
manding renewal. Germany’s present minor bankruptcy 
is a result of a disproportionate amount of short-term 
borrowing to her total debts, rather than an absolute in- 
ability to meet her obligations. Will the decision as to 
whether Germany gets the long-term, low-interest loan 
which she needs, be in the hands of private bankers, de- 
void of public responsibility, or will it be determined by 
those representing the welfare of the people whose money 
is being lent? Germany is close to Russia; it is folly to 
trifle with such a situation. 

Provincial public opinion may easily keep the United 
States from taking any active part in European politics. 
Gold, however, is very impersonal, and is not concerned 
with public opinion ; it goes where interest rates are high- 
est. Economically, if not politically, America has passed 
out of national economy into international monetary opera- 
tions as completely as England has departed from the 
three-field system of agriculture. We may as well face 
the fact. Keynes, toward the end of his study, declares 
that the effectiveness of any European financial concert 
depends entirely upon the attitude of America. He is 
obviously quite right. America has inherited half of the 
world’s gold. Europe’s difficulties will be settled with 
American gold, or they will not be settled. Noblesse 
oblige, even noblesse economique, and in an exporting 
country noblesse and self-interest are for once co-exten- 
sive. America will play her part in the money markets of 
Europe whether America likes it or not. But American 
public opinion is cutting off its nose to spite its face, if 
it objects to participation in these matters by the accredited 
agencies for safeguarding the people’s money and leaves 
momentous decisions to be made by private agencies. Pos- 
sibly we can stay out of European politics both officially 
and unofficially. As to our international political stature, 
there may be question. We are, however, in European 
economics unofficially; if we are wise we will also be in 
officially. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HY is it that we pray to the Child Jesus, when 

He is a Child no more? From Lowell, Mass., 
comes a request to “ please give an adequate answer to 
the following objection ”: 

I am grateful for any prayers. I need all the guidance and 
help I can get but I do not understand your prayers to the 
“Little Jesus.” Jesus grew to be a man. After His death he 
ascended into Heaven and is One with the Father. I don’t see 
how we can pray to the Child Jesus. There is no Child Jesus. I 
think we should pray to Jesus in Heaven grown to a manhood 
far greater than ours. 

The objector is correct in saying: “ There is [as such] 
no Child Jesus.” We do not pray, in addressing the 
Saviour, to anyone except the risen Christ, forever reign- 
ing glorious in Heaven. We may, however, address the 
risen Christ under the various aspects of His earthly 
life. The* fact that that life has actually been lived and 
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has borne its fruit causes each phase of it to be recalled 
with a peculiar satisfaction on our part. Each phase of 
the Saviour’s life, His childhood, His public life, His 
Passion, revealed some special truth concerning the rela- 
tions of man to God; some attribute of God with regard 
to man. In praying, therefore, to Christ as a Child, or 
to Christ as suffering or crucified, we are recalling to 
Him, as it were, we are using as a motive force for our 
own prayer, those Divine traits which were revealed in 
His Childhood or His Passion. 

No Catholic, not even of the simplest description, who 
is not utterly ignorant imagines that Christ is now actually 
existing somewhere merely as an infant. In praying to 
Him as an infant the worshipper realizes that he is but 
recalling Christ’s earthly life to himself and to the Saviour 
whom he addresses. 

There are, however, elements in such a prayer which 
go far beyond such mere recalling of past events as might 
occur between two human beings. The Saviour, whom we 
address, is the eternal God; for whom there exists neither 
past nor future, but solely an infinite now. Hence to 
Him His earthly past, as a Child or a suffering Man, is 
present in a manner which is beyond all human under- 
standing. In honoring Him under these—for us—purely 
past aspects we are acknowledging His eternity, and the 
transcendent aspect of earthly events as seen therein. The 
Child of Bethlehem was that one eternal Person whom we 
now adore; and in His Divine capacity my prayer of this 
moment was as present to Him then as it is to Him now. 

Furthermore, His Childhood and His Passion are lived 
over again upon earth, in His Mystical Body, for all time 
until the end of the world, when the fulness of that second 
living shall be accomplished. He is born, He suffers and 
dies in the persons of the members of His Church. This 
furnishes a particular ground for praying to the Saviour 
under the aspects of His earthly life. To this we may 
add the fact that His actually existing Sacramental life 
bears a mysterious resemblance to the phases of His earth- 
ly life, particularly to the helplessness and hiddenness 
of His Childhood. And Catholic piety is ingenious in 
connecting the two. 





F we are to believe Cardinal Hlond, Primate of Poland, 

the lessons derived from praying to the Child Jesus 
are badly needed. For from Him we learn frugality and 
simplicity. Says the Cardinal in his recent appeal to the 
people of his diocese, concerning the economic crisis: 

The present conditions have caused great need and misery, par- 
ticularly in the towns. No philosophical debates can help poor 
unhappy mankind. Something better is needed: immediate measures 
of rescue undertaken by the State and the legislative authorities, 
with the collaboration of the whole nation. During these difficult 
times we should abstain from costly amusements and from luxury 
of every kind; we should limit our needs to the utmost, showing 
in that manner our respect for the poverty of our fellow-men. 
If we refrain from unnecessary expenses, we shall be the more able 
to succor the poor out of our superfluity. 

President Hoover’s Unemployment Committee, report- 
ing on what Cardinal Hlond calls “ measures of rescue,” 
uses somewhat different language as to expenditure: 

The American people must be brought to realize that by re- 
stricting purchases to bare necessities at this time they are further 
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decreasing the volume of business and spreading the catastrophe 
they are trying to avert. ... 

The manufacturer and the distributor who curtails operations 
in anticipation of decreased business, insures such decrease; the 
capitalist and investor who practices unnecessary rigid economy 
through fear of further loss of income, by his action contributes 
to decrease the value of his investments and the income derived 
therefrom; the worker who curtails expenditures to barest neces- 
sities for fear that his current employment may be temporary, 
contributes definitely to the loss of his job. 

Are the two counsels: “ limit our needs to the utmost,” 
and “do not curtail expenditures to barest necessities ” 
contradictory? Hardly, if we note the qualifications which 
are used in either case. Says Cardinal Hlond: “ refrain 
from unnecessary expenses”; says Mr. Hoover’s com- 
mittee, of which Walter S. Gifford is chairman: 

“Normal buying” as herein used does not mean extravagant 
buying, but only the use of available resources for purchase of 
normally needed goods in the replacement of which labor must 
be employed. . . . 

It must be remembered that the margin between business volume 
depressed and business volume normal is a comparatively small 
percentage of the whole, just as the margin between independence 
and poverty is not a large sum, but only a moderate sum beyond 
actual needs. 

An appeal to the public to resume normal buying can be based 
upon the ground that it serves self-interest, patriotism, and hu- 
manitarianism at once. 

One can practice, therefore, “ normal buying” and at 
the same time refrain from unnecessary expense. 





HERE are many other recommendations made by 

the Gifford Committee. Further credit relief is 
needed ; so we should quit hoarding, if we have been so 
inclined, and lend our moral support to the new national 
credit corporation. Bankers must adopt a more liberal 
view, and look to the character of their borrowers, not 
simply to their inventories. Work should be spread out 
thin. It is not even economy to dismiss employes who 
must be supported by public relief. The civil service 
should open its sheltering arms a little more generously. 
Public works, Federal, State, and municipal, should make 
more employment available, though the Committee dis- 
creetly make no suggestion as to how much might be spent. 
Better care might be taken of the white-collar group: 

Unorganized, unvocal in the Nation’s councils, not inured to 
sudden and drastic social change nor equipped to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions, and inexperienced in the methods and 
procedure for taking advantage of facilities which might help 
them, thousands of this class today are passing through a period 
of physical and mental suffering beyond human comprehension. . . . 

Because of their inherent disabilities, mainly, these citizens here- 
tofore have received less than reasonable consideration in relief 
measures already taken. The Committee feels that, without dis- 
torting the average to be maintained in any national program, but 
rather as a parallel and supplemental effort special considera- 
tion can and should be given them. 

The capacity of each individual employe for self-help 
should be considered, and bachelors, in general, make way 
for benedicts. Community surveys are recommended; 
and, “as a special emergency measure for this winter, a 
survey should be made of the possibility for transfer of 
surplus labor from cities to farms.” This last suggestion 


has met with favorable reception from mid-West farmers. 
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It is most practical, in the Pilgrim’s opinion, where the 
city workers have previously had farm experience. 





HE Committee’s program is kindly, and surely un- 

objectionable as far as it goes. "Tis quite another 
question whether it is more than a drop in the bucket. 
There is no indication therein of the necessity of a com- 
plete readjustment of the social order, such as indicated 
by Cardinal Hlond, when he exclaims: 

The old order of things will perish. Out of the sufferings of 
mankind a new order of things shall rise which—God grant it— 
will be better, happier, brighter, for it will stand upon the founda- 
tion of the Divine law. 

The Divine law is not mentioned by the Gifford Com- 
mittee. The Divine Author of the world and of the human 
race is not mentioned by the Committee. Nor does it men- 
tion Divine Providence at all; although trust in that 
Divine Providence is stamped on the coin of our land; 
and has usually been expressed, in one form or another, 
by most of our Presidents in time of crisis. 

There is talk in the report of restoring public con- 
fidence, of. “ conserving human and spiritual factors ” ; 
but not of the ultimate basis of all confidence, nor of the 
prime conserver of all human and spiritual forces. There 
is nothing strange after all that the Committee, as such, 
should leave the most basic of all considerations out of the 
picture. But it is very strange that they should be in a 
position that such an omission is a matter of course. 

Or rather, it is not merely strange: it indicates the cause 
of that which they are wondering if they can remedy. 





HE Heidelberg philosopher, Karl Jaspers, writing on 
“The Spiritual Situation of the Times,” holds that 
in every phase of civilization existence is overwhelmed by 
the care for existence; life is swamped by the apparatus 
for living. Humanity, therefore, can only recover its true 
existence as human beings “ when its existence once more 
derives value and dignity from continuity with that human 
existence which has developed within us through the 
centuries.” The omission of God is the main break in that 
continuity. The renewal of a recognition of Divine Prov- 
idence is the main condition for its restoration. 





OWEVER the world may wag, human kindness will 
find its way. A writer to the New York Sun says: 


My sister, a supervisor of small girls in a New York orphan 
asylum, spent part of her vacation in London, England. She 
had a bundle of cards and letters ready for mailing to the chil- 
dren and unfortunately left them in a taxicab. Imagine her sur- 
prise on learning, on her return to New York, that the taxi 
driver had mailed the whole batch to the orphans with a card as 
follows: 

“ Dear girls: 

“ Mother left these cards in a London taxi. The driver sends 
them on with his compliments and hopes you will all be able to 
come to London some day and have as nice a holiday as Ma, with 
the London taxi service at your disposal at all times. Driver.” 

My sister signs “ Mother” in writing to the children, which 
explains the driver’s use of the word. 


If you want to be in the same class with that taxi- 
driver—free ride to Heaven—don’t forget our American 
Indian missions this Christmas. THe Pivcrm™. 
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The Immortal Ynez 
E. Francis McDevitt 


HE modern woman, as we know her, is, in North 

America, a fact. In Latin America she is still an 
ideal, the ideal of peoples inoculated with the germ of 
North-American materialism, affected by North-Ameri- 
can pragmatism, and disaffected, in many instances, with 
Spanish-American tradition. 

If the wish is father to the thought, then organized 
Latin-American feminism is as yet unborn, but the passion 
for such parenthood is running high, and, in the course of 
time, woman “ below the line” seems destined, like her 
North-American sister, to shake off the garb of the old 
order, whereby she has been regarded, metaphorically and 
actually, as dependent upon man for sustenance and pro- 
tection and, in turn, as supplementing masculine life with 
her leavening influence. 

Will the readjustment of woman’s outlook and her 
relations with the new life in Latin America follow faith- 
fully the course of North-American womanhood—as faith- 
fully as are other currents in Latin America slipping 
into the moulds of North-American life? Will the present 
sense of a need for repointing up viewpoint and status in 
accordance with the insistent demands of modernity create 
in Latin America a feministic fetish, a cult, a fanaticism, 
dependent for vitality and popularity upon such specious 
catch-dogmas as “emancipation” and “equal rights ”? 

Such queries are pabulum for the inveterate prognos- 
ticator, but notwithstanding the conclusions of the prophet, 
it is obvious that the new, and, therefore, strange, urge 
impelling Latin-American woman to turn, in spirit, at 
least, from the stand heretofore determining her relation- 
ship to life, must have, and will secure, leadership, leader- 
ship in ideals and leadership in inspiration, if woman is to 
take a new and definite place in the modern tableau. Upon 
that inspiration depends a fair or untoward destiny for 
Latin-American feminism, and in the choice of a paladin 
lies a crisis, a stark, realistic crisis for the Catholic woman 
of Spanish America. 

Will I be accused of inappropriate whimsicality in the 
discussion of a momentous question if I venture to nom- 
inate for this leadership one who has been dead this long 
time? I trust not when I have finished, for my choice 
is one who, although born in the seventeenth century, has 
never really died, nor really ever will die; one who stands 
as a palpable example of ideal Spanish-American woman- 
hood, one in whom can be found a feminism that is 
universally sound, eternally Catholic, totally human. 

Sister Juana Yiiez de la Cruz, “ La Monjada Mejico,” 
brilliant, but sweet, poetess of another day, has long since 
been esconced in Spanish-American literary immortality. 
Native artistic giantess, regarded by many of her con- 
temporaries as “ La Decima Musa”; a poetic harpist who 
caressed strings of purest melody; indigenous to the New 
World, but striking chords that undulated from seven- 
teenth-century Mexico City to Madrid out of the splendor 
of the Viceroy’s ascendancy and swept the Mother Coun- 
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try into an ecstasy of delight, need I, or anyone else, 
praise such a one, that Jeromite nun, whose genius fired 
the artistic hearts of two Spanish territories? I think not. 
The eloquence of Sister Yitez’ art, the power, the delicate, 
lyric sweetness of it, have, for two centuries, been her 
own assurance of literary recognition. 

That art outshone the glitter of the bards embellishing 
the indubitably scintillating court of the Viceroy, matched 
the profundity of Spain’s savants and classicists in the 
ancient capital of Montezuma, surged over the trans- 
planted culture of the Mother Country and swept into 
the ken of Spain herself. A prototype of impelling poetic 
greatness, Sister Yiiez of the Cross has been unsurpassed 
in Spanish America. 

But it is in the broader aspects of her life and her work 
that modern Spanish-American Catholic womanhood can 
find at hand the inspiration, the ideal, the pattern of a 
feminism that can meet all the exigencies of current 
change and so-called progress, can find the standard by 
which can be averted the extremities to which misguiding 
principles, philosophy, and influences have led North- 
American woman in her mad break for apparent freedom 
from the “ degrading tyranny” of tradition. 

Sister Yiiez flourished in an age that was resounding 
with the clinking armor of conquistadores and with the 
exultant cry of victory accompanied by a lavish occupa- 
tion of Mexico that dimmed the splendor with which 
Montezuma and his Aztecs had regaled the great capital. 
It was also an age for the scholar, the academician, the 
poet, and the missionary, in short, an age of masculine 
exploits, mental and physical. 

Into such an atmosphere young Juana Asbaje, a mere 
slip of life, journeyed from her native San Miguel de 
Nepanthla, and buried herself in the library of her grand- 
mother’s casa in Mexico City. She kept many trysts with 
Virgil, Homer, Livy, Cicero; even then, she was con- 
sorting with the works of men. Everything she read was 
by, or about, men. 

Hour after hour she communed with her books until 
another woman, Maria Luisa, Countess of Parades, wife 
of the Viceroy, wrenched herself for a moment from the 
world of men to listen to the soft music of a little Mexican 
girl’s poetry. The Countess found it sweet and true, a 
paraphrase of some celestial score. It was two women, 
then, who broke through the crust of the male world about 
them, for soon Madrid laid aside for a while her pre- 
occupation with things of the Old World and bent to listen 
to a poetic message sent by the Viceroy’s wife from dis- 
tant Mejico, the poetic message of a girl who was some 
day to be called the “ Phoenix of America.” 

Can not Yiiez be held a patron saint of feminism? Did 
she not, with the delicately persuasive force of her art, 
penetrate the smug world of men, help to soften the 
clamorous braggadocio of prowess on the fields of battle 
with the Aztecs, enthrall, with purest poetic truth, the 
syllogizing of the sages? She swept out of current fem- 
inine anonymity and became the “ immortal honor of her 
sex and native land.” 

If modern Spanish American woman can recapture 
the exemplary balance of Yfiez’ spirit, as reflected in her 
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poetry, she need cast about no further for a norm of 
effective action. The perfect harmony between the nun- 
poetess’ essential humanity and the finely drawn texture 
of her spirituality remains a paragon of Christian ideal- 
ism. 

A scholar who sought to “keep the glow of Golden 
Truth a glory unsurpassed,” a religious for twenty-seven 
years, Yiiez early evidenced that genius for blending the 
secular with the spiritual. While passionately seeking 
knowledge for its own sake, as a girl she could turn 
aside to pen a eulogy to the Blessed Sacrament. What 
appreciation for the mundane is breathed in her sonnets, 
evincing a sweeping comprehension of fundamental hu- 
man aspirations, human delights, and human misery! Her’s 
was no narrow, secluded span of life, for, while in 
Mexico City before she dedicated her maturer years to 
God, the wife of the Viceroy, her faithful benefactress, 
entered her as a member of the court. There, with her 
own eyes and ears, Yiiez beheld the tinsel of that life, 
listened to the hopes, the fears, and the joys of wordlings. 
Neither was she a stranger to romance, for brilliant offers 
of marriage afforded her an insight into the nature of 
the so-called divine passion. Thus it was that in later 
years, she could, in the habit of a Jeromite nun, write her 
“On the Contrarieties of Love”: 


One loves me though-his homage I disdain; 
And one for whom I languish mocks my smile; 
To double torment thus doth pride beguile 

And make me loathe and love at once in vain. 


But her heart had already been pledged to one for whom 
she languished, but Who never “ mocked her smile.” Her 
true romance was with her God and she soon turned her 
back upon the Viceroy’s court to enter the Carmelites, the 
rigors of which Order forced her to withdraw, and, on the 
advice of her physician, to become a professed Jeromite at 
the age of eighteen. 

It was, therefore, with a fulness of understanding and 
of truth that, out of her heart, she added to her literary 
luster by writing “The Divine Narcisssus,” allegorically 
recounting her search for Him, her Narcissus. 

In this poetic drama, Sister Yiiez instances her superb 
facility for making amicable the relations between the 
spirit and the flesh—always a consummate triumph—for 
she skillfully interweaves the pagan myth of Narcissus 
with the sublimer design of the Incarnation, utilizing to 
full advantage her Faith’s metaphor of Christ as the 
Spouse of His Church and of His religious who give 
up their lives for Him. 

“The Divine Narcissus” is a drama that could have 
been conceived only by one who had not wholly “ shuffled 
this mortal coil” in favor of a detached existence in the 
spiritual realm, for Sister Yiiez plumbs the very depths 
of human nature too well, and, in her wisdom,. traces 
the quest of that nature for Him, the Betrothed Nar- 
cissus, as she wanders “long searching the woodland, 
flower by flower.” 

And, withal, noble courage, self-sacrifice, and fortitude, 
made holy by a spiritual purpose, and without some of 
which modern woman is straying into the vagaries of a 
chaotic world, rendered vigorous and dauntless the last 
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days of Sister Yiiez. When the plague befell the great 
capital of Mexico and souls were dropping into eternity 
no less swiftly and tragically than the leaves slipping to 
oblivion from the tree branches in the fall, she breasted 
the pestilential storm overwhelming the city to tend the 
sick and dying, unmindful of the black death that was 
snapping at her heels. Then, one day, she returned to the 
convent at San Jose, sighed with suspirations of fever, 
and died, little caring that she had become great while 
yet alive, and unconscious of the quasi-royal obsequies 
that attended her demise. She had sealed a life of perfect 
faith with the purifying stamp of unselfish, Christ-like 
service. 

Again, I say, Sister Yintez of the Cross has never really 
died, although she wrote once that “’Tis fairer to die 
young than old.” She was only forty-four years old when 
the fever gripped her, stilled her golden voice of poesy, 
and crushed her human life that was like 

. . . a fair Castilian rose, 
All blushing with the bloom of life new-born. 

Sister Yiiez can never die, nor can she grow old, be- 
cause in her was a moiety of the spiritual universality of 
the Mother of God; she was a symbol of woman accord- 
ing to the Christian ideal, and in her the legatees to the 
tradition of her Faith and spirit can always find a noble 
rule of action. 


REVIEWS 
A Sheed and Ward Anthology. Compiled by T. F. B. and 

F. J. S. London: Sheed and Ward. 5s. 

“Fifty books in one,” “416 pages,” are printed large on the 
dust-cover of this fat book. The Foreword states boldly: “ The 
actual gathering was done according to fancy and the first prac- 
tical use considered was—Window Dressing, and the benefits that 
a tradesman may rightly reap from such a thing.” That is honest. 
Conceived as an advertising medium for the furtherance of the 
sale of Sheed and Ward books, the anthology was discovered to 
have a higher aim. It undoubtedly has, and it deserves to be for- 
gotten as “ window dressing” and to be looked upon as a “ bit of 
goods” worthy to be sold in its own right. The anthology is 
made up of chapters and selections from fifty chosen books. The 
first part is of “essays in criticism, and others,” written by such 


, authors as Ronald Knox, Douglas Woodruff, Alfred Noyes, Chris- 


topher Hollis, Giovanni Papini, and C. C. Martindale, S.J. The 
next part deals with “philosophy and psychology,” with such 
authors as Maritain, Stratmann, O.P., Dawson, von Hildebrand, 
and Hoornaert. The third with “historical studies,” selections 
from Arendzen, Thurston, S.J., Jarrett, O.P., Bremond, and 
Hughes. After these come chapters on the saints, by Alice Cur- 
tayne, Marshal Foch, Archbishop Goodier, Lavedan and Gheon. 
Part five deals with theology, part six with spirituality, part seven 
with controversy, and “ Miscellany,” with choice bits from Sierra, 
Chesterton, Claudel and “ Beachcomber,” finish the book with a 
smile. This is a handbook of Catholic thought, it is an exhibit 
of Catholic artistry in words, it is a book with many secrets 
waiting to be discovered by alert readers. Incidentally, it is 
“window dressing”; the anthology shows that its publishers rec- 
ognize outstanding manuscripts when they read them. _F. X. T. 





He Made Them Twain. By Biren S. Corer, LL.D. New York: 

Educational Press. 

At a crisis in the evolution of civilized society when the Radi- 
cals in their irresponsible boldness are claiming the whole stage 
to themselves, when treacherous philosophies of social and moral 
revolution are being fed to the starving populace caught in the 
maelstrom of economic and political confusion, it is very hearten- 
ing to hear the voice of one who is not a Catholic, an experienced 
sociologist and economist, reecho the warnings of Pius XI on the 
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sacredness of marriage and the destructiveness of sexual license. 
Appealing to the history of the human race, confronting the so- 
called prophets of the era of companionate marriage with citations 
from learned non-Catholic authorities, and adding with great force 
his own personal observations and experience as Commissioner of 
Public Welfare of the City of New York, Mr. Coler has pre- 
sented a timely, forceful handbook in defense of right thinking 
and clean living. From the standpoint of biology, religion, eco- 
nomics, government, and human happiness, he studies the facts 
with wholesome common-sense, and justifies his conclusion that 
interference with the unity and sacredness of marriage and home 
must bring ruin and destruction to the individual, the State, and 
all mankind. His hearty scoring of the modern reformers, who 
are not only followers of Freud but pitiful illustrations of the 
evils of the sex-mania, is deserving of encouragement. As the 
author says (p. 77) “It is the presentation of evil under the guise 
of rectitude, of disease under the form of a remedy, that is a real 
menace; it is an injury that is socially unhealthy as well as biologi- 
cally and morally indefensible.” e. & S. 





The Making of the Adult Mind. By FRANK LorIMER, New 

York: Macmillan and Company. 2.50. 

This volume is a report of the proceedings of the Brooklyn 
Conference on Adult Education, which was rendered possible 
through the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation. The con- 
tents of the book consists of an introduction in four sections, 
descriptive of the problem, then the various aims of the Confer- 
ence, which was ably assisted by Dr. Robinson, of the College 
of the City of New York. There then follows, a series of cases 
indicating the reactions of certain classes of Brooklyn citizens, 
to life in general, under such kind of headings as mass education, 
metropolitan culture, education for parenthood, and such aspects 
of life which affect the town-dweiler. The specific recommenda- 
tions suggest a vigorous social-science school on a graduate level; 
also a more general diffusion of information of the opportunities 
available; together with a steady interchange of information 
among institutions, seeking to develop classes and courses for 
adult education. Little comment is made in the book that the 
public is assuming a tired attitude and disbelief toward certain 
institutions that appear to be run for a professional clique, or 
for publicity purposes, rather than for the students; or those in- 
$titutions which view any suggestion from an outsider as an 
exhibition of personal pique, rather than as an indication of real 
interest in problems of life. Unfortunately this belief can be 
met in many areas and until the directors of educational insti- 
tutes and centers realize that the desire to do is not always com- 
mensurate with ability to perform; and until the general body 
of the public believe and are convinced that it is the ultimate 
good of the student, adult or otherwise, that is being sought, 
there is likely to be slow rather than a rapid progress in the 
development of adult schools and their equipment. Such points 
and aspects as these latter did not seem germane to those con- 
ducting the Conference, and find but little expression in the Re- 
port. Ss < 





Lyautey. By ANpré Maurors. D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 

This is a biography of Marshal Hubert Lyautey, a translation 
by Hamish Miles from the French original. Hubert Lyautey was 
born at Nancy in 1854. By heredity he was a royalist, by neces- 
sity a patriot in the French republic, though by instinct and nature 
an enlightened despot, an imperialist. As a youth, while at the 
military school, he occupied his spare time in an intensive, but 
not wisely directed, study of philosophic and religious problems. 
This study finally brought him to the point where “he was no 
longer certain of dogmatic truth, but he envied the believer.” His 
royalist sensibilities were stunned when, in a private audience with 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, Lyautey discovered that the Pope 
favored the French Republic. Action, and action completely 
divorced from the restraints of governmental “ regulations,” was 
what his soul craved. This he finally obtained in his appointment 
as military administrator of Morocco. Here his talents and ability 
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were tested to the utmost, his policy of peaceful penetration was 
successful. The benefits—to France—of his industry and intelli- 
gent government of this greatly disturbed and formerly highly 
hostile population were practical and abundant. Very late in life— 
in 1910—Lyautey married a certain Mme. Fortoul, widow of 
Colonel Fortoul. He and his wife are living to-day in retirement 
at Thorey, a village in Lorraine. Indifference and ingratitude on 
the part of the Government marked Lyautey’s final return from 
Morocco to France. No appropriate greeting welcomed his ar- 
rival home. No trumpets heralded his success. Somewhat dis- 
appointed, if not deeply grieved, the reader concludes this biog- 
raphy with the firm but sad conviction, that life’s earthly triumphs 
are frail and quickly forgotten. The accomplishments of Lyautey 
in Morocco still endures; the man has faded into oblivion. 
a. BS. 





The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. By CHARLES A. BENNETT. 
Edited with a Preface by Wimt1aAmM Ernest Hocxinc. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 2.00. 

This little book may be singled out as an admirable illustration 
of the increasing revulsion, among many contemporary non- 
Catholic thinkers, from the hollow philosophy that dominated the 
nineteenth century, and which continues to delude those superficial 
minds that are labeled “ modern.” Professor Bennett, whose early 
death is much to be regretted, wrote this book with a verve of 
style and a force of logic which play havoc with the pomposities 
of Feuerbach, the subjectivism of Sabatier, the condescending pose 
of Santayana in regard to religion, the sociological apriorism of 
Durkeheim, and the psychological mythology of Freud. Speaking 
of Sabatier’s “ Meaning of Christianity,” for example, Professor 
Bennett says frankly: ‘“ There are many, and I confess that I 
am of their number, who find it hard to be patient when faced 
with this kind of doctrine. One does not need to be pessimist 
or cynic to feel that man is one of the poorest substitutes for God 
that ingenuity can propose. It is better to repudiate religion and 
all its works than to chatter about worshiping or adoring 
humanity.” In general the whole work is a criticism of the 
unhealthy subjectivism that is not yet dead. “Subjectivism is 
intolerable both emotionally and practically, because it reduces 
life to a soliloquy. We suffocate within the walls of the self.” 
What we need, Professor Bennett admits, is “ metaphysical respira- 
tion.” Here the professor is at one with Catholic thought. “ My 
fundamental contention throughout has been that the claim of 
religion to convey insight about the real world may not be denied.” 
What, however, is lacking in these studies is any positive use of 
metaphysics. By a skilful use of logic, the modernists are made 
to look ridiculous. But there is no presentation of positive posi- 
tions based on metaphysical certainties. There is further a real 
misunderstanding of what the metaphysicians claim in regard to 
the argument leading to a First Cause. On the whole this a 
book not to be neglected by competent students of natural theology 
or of the history of religion. G. G. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

History and Travel.—Pennsylvanians are fortunate in having a 
history of their State which combines the best qualities of a 
practical school textbook with the interest of a well-told story. 
The Rev. Harold E. Keller in his “ History of Pennsylvania” 
(Sadlier), has written an account of the foundation, growth, achieve- 
ments and present resources of the Keystone State which will 
make the children of that commonwealth proud of their heritage. 
Written with Catholic schools especially in mind, and therefore 
stressing Catholic heroes, enterprise, and success in Pennsylvania 
history, the book will prove of singular value to those outside 
the Church, to whom many of the facts unfolded will be quite 
a revelation. Nor will they find in it any prejudice to offend 
them. The history of the Indians in that region is unusually full 
and interesting. The illustrations, maps, and teachers’ aids em- 
bodied in the brief 200 pages of this manual will be found ad- 
mirably adapted to stimulate the interest of the young, not to 
mention their elders. Frederick A. Godcharles, Director of Penn- 
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sylvania’s State Library and Museum, welcomes the book in a 
well-weighed Foreword. 

Frank Wead, a graduate of the Naval Academy, saw active 
service during the World War, cracked up as a naval aviator five 
years ago, and is now a retired Lieutenant-Commander. He has 
written, in “ Wings for Men” (Century. $4.00) a very readable 
history of aviation. The book is popular in treatment and style, 
and covers the whole range of man’s efforts to fly, from Daedalus 
to the last Schneider Cup Race. It is well illustrated and has a 
good bibliography. 

Americans who want to get acquainted with their neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere will derive valuable assistance from “ The 
Newfoundland” (Macmillan. $3.00), by J. R. Smallwood. The 
book is not a trite recital of the geography, history, and resources 
of the island but a lively and sympathetic account of what the 
people and their wide-awake Government are doing right now to 
develop the resources of their splendid homeland and to put it on 
the map of places that are up-and-doing. If the reader is a bit 
disconcerted by the note of Babbittry, he will derive some reassur- 
ance from the chapter on Education and from the list of New- 
foundland intellectuals active in various parts of the world. 

Hendrik de Leeuw, a Dutch-American, born in Amsterdam and 
an accomplished linguist in English, French, German, Spanish, 
Malay and Javanese, gives us in his “Cross Roads of the Java 
Sea” (Cape and Smith. $3.50) something more than just another 
of those luscious books luridly illustrated that from time to time 
provoke the jaded taste of white imaginations for the unconven- 
tionalities of brown humanity under palm-trees. The author is a 
widely traveled and widely read business man well versed in 
ethnology. He has aimed at producing a travel volume from 
which one could learn something and, while not neglecting the 
personal incidents and lively descriptions which sustain the usual 
reader of travel books, he has been careful to give what he re- 
gards as a reliable scientific background for the facts. He opens 
to most readers a new field in unfolding the Dutch colonial policy 
and manner of dealing with primitive peoples; thus affording 
comparisons and contrasts with England and Spain. Borneo, Java, 
Celebes, Sumatra, and Bali are each treated in a lengthy chapter, 
sketching the history and exploration, geography and ethnology of 
the island, and giving incidents and descriptions of manners and 
customs illustrative of the previous statements. Each chapter is 
further illustrated with halftones and with line cuts made from 
drawings by Alexander King. The author has added a bibliography 
of books he regards as needful to a student of Far Eastern 
matters. 





Books Received.—T7 his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

ApverTISING Type Comprinations. Arthur C. Arnold and Robert H. Powers. 
$3. Dragon Press. ; 

Apre. pu Curist au Pécueurs v’Ames, L’. Abbe Quinet. 7 francs. 
Editions Spes. 

Can Europe Keep tue Peace? Frank H. Simonds. $3.00. Harper. 

CatHotic Coronta, Marytanp. Rev. H. S. Spalding, S.J. $2.50. Bruce. 

Cinper tue Cat. Miriam Blanton Huber. American Book Company. | 

Contemporary JewisH History. Mordecai Soltes. 35c. Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. 

Divine Art, Tue. By J. D. Townsend. $1.75. Abingdon Press. 

Earty Kentucky Literature. Willard Rouse Jillson. Kentucky State 
Historical Society. 

Evrore anp THE Unitep States. Rev. R. A. McGowan. 10c. Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 

From Tuts Dark Stairway. M. G. Eberhart. $2.00. Roubiodes, Doran. 
Gotprtsu VARieTIEs AND TropicaL Aguartum Fisues. William T. Innes. 
$4.00. Innes and Sons. ‘ 
wee - On THE Movies, A. Benjamin B. Hampton. $5.00. Covici- 

riede. 
Hows, Economics. Cora M. Winchell. $1.50. Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity. 
Inptran Wars OF Pennsytvanta, Tue. C. Hale Sipe. $5.00. Published 
by the Author, at Butler, Pa. : 
Maronires or Lepanon, Tue. Volume I. Rev. Paul Abraham. Pub- 
lished by the Author, at Wheeling, W. Va. } 
MricHakELeen. Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. $1.50. Ave Maria Press. 
Our Littre Frrenps or Eskimo Lanp. Frances Carpenter. American 
Book Company. 
PaLestine AND Syrta. Louise M. Mohr. 68c. Rand, McNally. 
Prostems 1n Brotocy. George W. Hunter. American Book Company. 
Sr. Antuony or Papva. Alice Curtayne. 2/6. Father Mathew Record 
Office, Dublin. st 
Savenes, Guipe to Evrore, A. William D. Crockett. $5.00. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 
Van Norton Murvers, Tue. Charles Reed Jones. $2.00. Macaulay. 
Worx, Weattn anp Happiness or Mankind, Tue. Volumes I and II. 
H. G. Wells. $7.50 set. Doubleday, Doran. 
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Burnished Chalices. Copper Country. Two People. The 
Lone Wolf’s Son. The Murder at Hazelmoor. Sparks Fly 
Upward. 


Vera Marie Tracy writes of what she knows so well in her 
first book of stories, “ Burnished Chalices” (Bruce. $1.50). Here- 
tofore, she has been the poet writing in meter; now she is the 
poet in prose. She has memories of a free, happy childhood; she 
has experience of long years, as it were, trapped in a sanitarium. 
But her experiences are glowing, even thus, with cheer and hap- 
piness. The stories of this little book are the intimate narratives 
of one who is joyful in Christ. “One Day” is the tale of receiv- 
ing Communion, spiritually elevated and realistically normal. The 
other tales are those lifted out of the routine of hospital life from 
day to day, but not tales of sadness nor of regret. 

Strong and sturdy men and women pioneered in timber and 
copper in the country about Lake Superior. They became wealthy 
and they gave the luxuries of their wealth to their children. “ Cop- 
per Country ” (Kenedy. $2.00), by Mary Synon, is a story of this 
younger generation. Even in the four children of Daniel Kendry, 
a staunch Catholic, some of the disintegration of post-pioneering 
days has entered. The youngest child, Rose, however, has the 
virtue, the spirit of sacrifice, the indomitability of her grand- 
parents. Her life, and that of her sister, Eileen, work themselves 
out through drama that Miss Synon makes real and vital. The 
story is thoroughly Catholic and superior in workmanship. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Wellard, the chief characters of “ Two 
People” (Dutton, $2.50) are charming modern people. The plot 
begins with the first novel of Mr. Wellard ready for the publisher 
and the entrance of the Wellards into London Society. The char- 
acters are aimless in a way, yet human beings. Mr. A. A. Milne 
the author, in attempting a story after the fashion of the modern 
country school has escaped the banality of that school by the 
atmosphere that he creates. His gayety and facility of speech hide 
a deep reserve that I think will prevent him from writing the 
charming story of married life. 

Those who stayed up until two or three in the morning reading 
“The Adventures of the Lone Wolf” or who were gripped with 
suspense with the return of the Lone Wolf in the movies under 
the title of “ False Faces” will be disappointed with “ The Lone 
Wolf's Son” (Lippincott. $2.00) written by Louis Joseph Vance. 
The scene is too cramped—an ocean liner; and the villains too 
small-minded for the genius of Michael Lanyard. His son, evi- 
dently dashing, is too shallow. There are incidents enough, double 
crossings, gangs, murders, midnight holdups, beautiful jewels, but 
they do not fuse into an adventure story. 

Agatha Christie has written a good detective story in “ The 
Murder at Hazelmoor” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). Though only a 
few of her characters stand out in relief she writes a convincing 
story. The beginnings of the crime start at a seance. The sus- 
pects are passed before the readers mind in an orderly fashion 
and ticketed as guilty or not, according to the circumstances, 
until with a gasp the reader finds that he has selected the wrong 
party as author of the murder. 

Those who read “ Laughing Boy” will find particular interest 
in “Sparks Fly Upward” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50), by Oliver 
LaFarge, a tale told in more stirring harmonies. Again, the 
very soul of an Indian youth is portrayed. In the former story, 
it was the Indian embedded, as it were, in his tribal culture, who 
comes in contact with the white man as wholly alien. The hero of 
the latter story, Esteban, has already the white man’s blood in his 
veins. His romantic love for Dofia Flavia, the young bride of 
Don Gerénimo, the protector of his Indian mother, is gradually 
supplanted by his more instinctive attachment to the Indian girl 
Marta. Through the very stress of his experiences as a revolution- 
ary leader he is led to make his home in her arms. The back- 
ground of Esteban’s personal experience is the uproar of typical 
Central American revolution, described with a very definite 
knowledge of the Ladino as well as the Indian. The peculiar pathos 
of some scenes in “ Laughing Boy” is renewed in the scene where 
Esteban tries to get the Indians, for their own safety, to abandon 
their ancestral lands. 
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om 4 ions that for the love of mazuma we buy a package of his gum, we 
C municatt can leave his needs to the Vincent De Paul Society. 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications, 


* Maybe Our Correspondent Can Write It Himself 


To The Editor of AMERICA: 

There should be another article in AMERICA as a companion for 
“ Revolutionary Memories,” which appeared in a recent issue. 

The motor forces of our Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary 
periods were practically all part and parcel of Catholic culture, 
other things being merely incidental. The Common Law was 
taken over bodily as the law of the land. Protestantism had little 
or no influence in the Common Law prior to this time. It had 
been hewed and chiseled and moulded into form by the Catholic 
chancellors of old England. It was the tool used by Hamilton and 
the Fathers and later by Marshall and Webster in formulating 
the principles of the Confederation of States. Protestantism con- 
tributed nothing to all this. There was no widely read literature. 
Law was a living and vital thing in the lives of the people. Our 
whole basic culture was therefore Catholic, and in it we have the 
solution of our present problems. 

This article should be written by a Constitutional lawyer, one 
who has studied deeply into the formative period of the Common 
Law from Thomas a Becket down, one who has been schooled in 
Catholic philosophy, one who has a clear grasp of the accomplish- 
ments of Hamilton, Marshall, and Webster and how they riveted 
the independent States into one Confederation, a continent of 
States bound together in unity and cooperation while in the mean- 
time Europe went on its merry way of developing a multitude of 
small States, petty nationalism, nationalistic religions, the idols of 
the tribe and the clan, and winding up eventually in slaughter and 
chaos. 

The writer of the article would have to have a mind in tune 
with the basic principles of Catholicism, unity, and human brother- 
hood and forget his Irish prejudices, see clearly that prior to the 
16th century when our Common Law was in process of formation 
by the clerical chancellors of old England, they built it on Catholic 
principles through and through and our own founding Fathers in 
America took it over bodily. 


New York. M.E.K. 


Bill Board Revolution 


To The Editor of AMERICA: 

The big advertisers, according to Mr. Smith’s article, “ Advertis- 
ing to the Rescue” (America, October 31). like so many meaty 
messiahs, offer to redeem the economic world by bigger daubs on 
bigger billboards. It’s as simple as that. But perhaps the Ad. 
boys had something to do with the present business slump by play- 
ing up too many unreal wants. Let’s waive that and get down to 
paint and brushes. “ Advertising shall save ye.” So say, so reason 
the Isaiahs in plus-fours. 

The jobless man, gaunt-eyed, hollow-cheeked, empty-stomached, 
is the enemy to business advance. He won't buy. But make him 
buy! Make him smart with yearning for the things he hasn’t got! 
Advertise! Create wants! Does food need advertising when his 
vitals are gnawed with hunger, when his babies cry for what he 
can’t give them? But he might want the wrong kind of bread. 
Advertise Booblezach’s Bread and Ragglestein’s Radios—no fool 
would eat without music. And if he doesn’t know that he should 
smoke with his meals, tell him that Fortunate Opportunity cigar- 
ettes are made of the purest alfalfa, will give him long life, a 
pleasant breath, a sweet nature—and maybe save his soul to boot. 

Now, I believe we poor have supported the rich long enough. 
And since the rich now refuse to help the poor but are plainly out 
to bilk us of what still remains, I think it time we stopped dropping 
coins in the tin cups of the ragged street-corner Carnegies, Fords, 
and Rockefellers. When Mr. Wiggily begs from his billboards 


I propose, then, a passive revolution (as a means of avoiding an 
active one later), an ignoring of the big advertisers who make us 
pay half the price of the article for the privilege of telling us that 
we want it. Buy from the firm that, without advertising excessively, 
sells cheaper. 

The first step to economic reform: burst the ballyhoo of adver- 
tising! Stop nibbling sucker bait! 

St. Mary’s, Kans. C.G. S. 


Further Ado About Nothing 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The first thing that should be done in an article when the title 
seems meaningless is, in my opinion, to explain it. As will be 
shown, the discussion over the absence of “ Catholic masterpieces ” 
amounts to nothing. There has been much written on the subject 
occasioned by Mr. Walsh’s article, which followed Mr. Thompson's 
and Father Talbot’s; thus “further” appears in the title. 

Most of the discussers seem to consider it some disgrace that 
there are few or no “ masterpieces” being produced by Catholics. 
They repel the criticisms citing the works of Chesterton and 
Belloc. Miss Cather’s two recent books appreciative of the Church 
in a manner similar to bocks by Catholics have been discussed 
time after time. The three authors mentioned have certainly 
written much to be valued highly by Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. Yet no one will deny that a smaller percentage of Cath- 
olics than non-Catholics have literary aspirations. If this was not 
true, there would, of course, be no discussion about the absence 
of Catholic works. .. . 

It may be said that a “literary personality ” is required to write 
a book. A person who has never read a book would not be 
expected to write one. To consider such a thing is absurd. On 
the other hand, a person might read thousands of books and 
never write one. Yet it might develop literary aspirations, while 
never reading a book would never do so... . 

The critics who deplore the absence of “ Catholic masterpieces ” 
may be asked, “ Why are you not engaged in writing one? ”..Vari- 
ous replies may be given, but these facts will stand out: A 
person may develop a literary personality; and in each group of 
people with that mysterious thing a certain percentage will write 
and a percentage of these will be able to obtain publication. 

“Why an absence of literary personalities among American 
Catholics?” may then be asked. To this question the following 
may be set forth as a partial answer. The original settlers of 
this country were for the most part not Catholics. The majority 
of American Catholics came here late enough to be designable 
as immigrants rather than colonists, or are descendants of these 
immigrants. These immigrants were not rich, as a general rule, 
and it may be fairly said that a large part of them came to 
better their fortune. Education among Catholics in Ireland was 
indeed unusual, and a large part of this country’s Catholic popula- 
tion are of that race. 

The life that followed the atrocious exploitation in factories of 
the head (and oftentimes the mother) of a family was hardly of 
the type that would bring a Tennyson or a Newman or an 
Arnold from among the children. After a while the Irish, like 
the other races that had settled the country, prospered and some 
became as financially and politically prominent as ‘“ Mayflower 
descendants.” Able to give their children as excellent an educa- 
tion as their neighbors, the children could become the cultural 
equals of them, as before few save the clergy were. 

It was 1620 when the Mayflower landed, but it was not until 
almost two hundred years later that the period of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, and the “ transcendentalists” came to bloom. 
After all the discussion, it seems that the “ settling down” period 
of Catholics in this country is not completed. After the work 
of founding a home here is fully completed, and the cultural may 
safely be substituted for the practical, one may expect then—but 
not before—a Catholic Renaissance. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


STEPHEN SULLIVAN. 
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